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LIBRARY BUREAU helps to create 


‘“...a place to forget the war” 


@ The Crile General Hospital Library in 
Cleveland provides in this gracious large room 
a friendly place for returning soldiers to read 
and relax—and convalesce spiritually from their 
war experience. 


This ‘‘library for heroes,’’ a station of the 
Cleveland Public Library, contains some 7000 
books. The efficient charging desk in blond 


oak, the inviting davenports and chairs, indi- 
vidual study tables and magazine racks — all by 
Library Bureau, of course — have aided greatly 
in winning the affections of Crile’s heroic 
patrons, 


Library Bureau’s sixty years of skill in pro- 
ducing specialized equipment for libraries are 
reflected in the splendid results achieved. 





i Planning the Library Building, o practical new 
booklet offering helpful data on layout and equipment, 
is a valuable reference aid for every librarian. We'll 
gladly send you a copy. 









LIBRARY BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1949, REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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THE LITTLE FELLOW 

Drawings by Diana Thorne. Story by Marguerite Henry 

Chip (the Little Fellow), was a colt with a mother 

named Chocolate! What happened when he met 

Strawberry Jenks and ele to “bugle through his 

nose” makes a delightful picture story—if you’re 6 to 8. 
- «+ $2.00 


x 
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STURDY ROGUE STOCKY, Boy of West Texas 

By Magdalen King-Hall By Elizabeth W. Baker 

Illustrated by Addison Burbank Illustrated by Charles Hargens 

Come to Cornwall in 1574 and meet A real life picture of Texas in its very 

Thomas Treludick who fought against young days—with enough thrilling ad- 

the Spanish Armada. For 12 and up-ers. ventures for any 12 to 15 year old. $2.00 
«++ $2.00 


7ée JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
PA. 


* 








wre our manufacturing facilities are still 

engaged fully in production ,or war, our 
staff of library engineers is now available to help 
you with your postwar plans. 


Snead library engineers offer you the accumulated 
“know-how” of generations of experience in li- 
brary design and construction. 


We wiil be pleased to have you or your architects 
call on us for consultation and estimates, without 
obligation. 


SNEAD & Company = Founded 1849 


Engineers, manufacturers and erectors of library equipment 
ORANGE, VIRGINIA 96 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY 4, N. J. 
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THE MILE beyond Berlin 


A FTER our soldiers have covered that long mile to Berlin, 

and then to Tokyo, we—all of us—shall need to press 
forward on that important mile beyond—that mile toward 
full employment, reconstruction, and a higher standard of 
living for all the people. Here are some guideposts for that 
forward mile. 


Social Work Year Book—1945 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Reports the current status of organ- 
ized activities in social work and related fields. “Of great value not 
only to those specially interested in its field but also to those engaged 
in many other professions and occupations.” 

—New York Times. 


Relief and Rehabilitation Abroad 
A Series of Eight Pamphlets 


Edited by Donald S. Howard. ‘Brings together a fund of factual, 
detailed information about the problems of relief administration. It will 
be sorely needed in the years just ahead.” 

—Public Welfare. 20c each. Set of eight, $1.50 
















$3.25 










Technology and Livelihood 


By Mary L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleeck. “This excellent 
book brings together in one volume some of the most pertinent facts 
about our industrial economy.”’ 

—Political Science Quarterly. $1.25 






Your Community 


By Joanna C. Colcord. “A guide for community study, a sound 
comprehensive framework on which to erect essential social data, and 
an invaluable reference for day-to-day problems.” —Survey. $1.00 






Institutions Serving Children 


By Howard W. Hopkirk. “An extremely practical book written out 
of twenty years’ experience as a leader in the field of child welfare. 
Education, health, recreation, work, religion, and social service are all 
discussed.” —Public Welfare. $2.00 











STANDING ORDERS. Nearly 3,000 libraries, organizations, and individuals are taking 
advantage of the economy and convenience of the Foundation’s special Standing 
Order Plan. Descriptive booklet on request. 











RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22nd Street e@ New York 10 e N.Y. 
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Bartholomaeus Anglicus. De proprietatibus rerum. Copy 
owned by the Plimpton Library, Columbia University 


Across the Endeles Occean 


“Brieyne is an tlelande of occean in The book shown on this page is 
Europa. This iland hath in lengthe thought to be the only manuscript 
the space of foure score myle and in copy in North America. In time it may 
brede two hundred myle & in that place become the only copy in existence. 
there the endeles occean is I see.” Fortunately the contents of this and 
. John of Trevisa, thousands of other rare manuscripts 
Of the Properties of Things are heing made available to more and 
About the time that Gutenberg was —_ morescholars—through microfilming. 
born, John of Trevisa made this Eng- 
lish translation of the encyclopaedia 
by Bartholomaeus Anglicus. It would 
have been a best seller if there had 
been any copies to buy. But the print- 
ing press had not been invented, and 
Trevisa had to commission a copy 
from a scribe. One university rented For further information write: 
its copy to scholars bythe hour. They E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
read it under the watchful eye of the —_(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Keeper of the Library. Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Du Pont Microcopy Film is ideal for 
the reproduction of old manuscripts 
of this type. It has been tested and 
approved for archival use and has an 
ultra-fine grain emulsion with high re- 
solving power and inherent contrast. 


DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM 


— QU PONT \ aay 








Patterson Screen BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Film Products 
Division « « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY Division 
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There 


N the last day of February, when the 9th Army 

was racing ahead with almost bewildering 
speed, Max Lerner, attached to the 84th Division 
as a correspondent, had a chance to see how a 
fighting unit makes a “lightning stab through the 
enemy in a completely fluid action.’’ But he got 
something else, too. He was moving through terri- 
tory presumably by-passed by the main thrust of 
the action, when suddenly about a dozen Nazis, 
crouched in a knee-deep slit trench, fired at three 
American jeeps. His driver, Pvt. Richard Fanning 
—who, incidentally, had driven for Ernie Pyle 
(Brave Men)—stopped the jeep, and with Lerner 
jumped out and ducked behind it. Fanning thought 
quickly, put one hand on the hand gas feed and 
steered with the other for a backward distance of 
about twenty yards. Then they scrambled into the 
car and kept on backing up with phenomenal speed, 
holding their heads well below the windshield. 
It was a narrow escape, and Lerner admitted that 
if it had not been for Fanning he'd have been a 
“dead duck.”’ 

André Malraux (Man's Fate, Man’s Hope), 
veteran of the Spanish Civil War and the Battle 
of France is still a fighter, and was reported in 
February to be leading a 4,000 FFI Army in the 
action near Strasbourg. He has been much more 
than mildly interested in politics for some time, 
but right now he can’t see why “we French must 
be so occupied with politics while the Germans 
are still on French soil.” & % 3% Joseph Wechs- 
berg celebrated the publication of his Looking for 
a Bluebird on the Western Front. He is with the 
Army's Psychological Warfare Division, editing a 
newspaper which is written in German and dis- 
tributed for propaganda purposes. %& % % In 
mid-February, Lieutenant Christopher Kilmer, 27- 
year-old son of the poet Joyce Kilmer, turned up 
on the Alsace front, some 200 miles from the spot 
where his father was killed in World War I. He 
has been in the Pacific and in the Italian campaign 
and during some of his more wistful and gloomy 
moments he has been writing poetry. Much of it 
is dedicated to his wife and his five-year-old son 
Robert. One of the verses begins: 

If I die here I want my friends to take what they can use ; 

Map case, protractor, odds and ends, and my enormous 

shoes ; 

But send my boy my souvenirs, my ribbon and my pay, 

Tell him I'm sorry for the years I've been away. 


Clearly Is Clearly Is Clearly 


In the foreword to the new and allegedly intelli- 
gible Gertrude Stein book, Wars I Have Seen, it is 
acknowledged that this is only one of two manu- 
scripts which Miss Stein finished and sent to the 
United States. The other is ‘““Mrs. Reynolds,” and 
a little less easy to categorize. Perhaps it is suffi- 
cient to say that it got off to a bad start when an 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


English customs officer testified that it “could be 
read back to front as well as vice versa.” It is 
fitting to recall that Miss Stein once said, “I do 
write clearly. I think I write so clearly that I worry 
about it.” 


Forgotten Front 


Benedetto Croce, Italy’s seventy-nine-year-old 
anti-Fascist writer, philosopher, and scholar, has 
called for a strong party from the right, to bolster 
an unreactionary conservatism that would act as a 
steadying agent against the abrupt political changes 
that are bound to occur as the liberation of north- 
ern Italy approaches. His proposal followed short- 
ly on the suggestion of an Actionist newspaper 
that a “Centrist bloc” be formed to reduce the 
effectiveness of extremist tendencies of either side. 


“Housewife” 


Mabel Dodge Luhan, whose fabulous salon at 
23 Fifth Avenue, a quarter of a century ago, be- 
came a magnet for dozens of intellectuals and 
revolutionaries, returned to New York some weeks 
ago from Taos, New Mexico, and obliged a New 
York Times columnist to admit that she now some- 
what resembles a “kindly, even motherly, house- 
wife.” She spoke of her books and said that no 
publisher would touch her first novel, a study of 
decadence in Budapest called “Eau de Vie.” A 
second one, about a soldier who has come back 
from the war, is to appear this spring as Let's Get 
Away Together. 


Critics and Reviewers 


In a round-table discussion at Times Hall, New 
York City, on March 1, some of the nicer distinc- 
tions between professional book reviewing and 
literary criticism were brought to the surface. It 
was, of course, admitted that the daily reviewers 
write against severe deadlines, while critics have a 
time advantage for their analysis; yet it was held 
that the function of each was primarily to give the 
prospective reader a sense of the value of the book 
in hand. Several of the individual interpretations 
are worth noting. Harry Hanson decried the use 
of professional jargon that is unintelligible to the 
average newspaper reader and asserted that it was 
“more necessary to explain what the book is about 
than to exhibit how clever you are.” Orville 
Prescott described his own set of criteria as: im- 
portance of the subject in today’s history, probable 
literary merit, and personal interest. Lewis Gan- 
nett called most of the recent books ‘food for the 
day . . . but none the less important.” Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Lionel Trilling, and F. O. Matthies- 
sen represented the critics; and the last-mentioned 
entered a declaration of war against literary supple- 
ments “in which you can’t tell the reviews from 
the advertisements.” 


(Continued on page 528) 
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F YOUNG AMERICANS 


HE EDUCATORS OF TODAY are 

shaping the world of tomor- 
row — moulding the minds of 
those who will build it. In their 
hands rests this momentous task 
of guidance of qualifying 
young Americans not only to 
strengthen and advance the demo- 
cratic pattern of our own way of 
life but also to play an intelligent 
part in their country’s new role 
of leadership in the post-war 
world. 


Considering the magnitude of 
this educational program it may 
seem presumptuous to believe 
that a magazine can aid in its 
accomplishment, yet many of the 
nation’s foremost educators be- 
lieve that The Reader’s Digest 
occupies an important place in 
the furtherance of it. 

For example, Dr. Rex Putnam, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Readers Digest 


Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State of Oregon, says: 
“The thesis on which our whole 
state system of education is based 
is to inculcate in the minds of 
our youth the advantages of 
the democratic processes over all 
other types of governmental pro- 
cedures. In this endeavor The 
Reader’s Digest is making a con- 
tribution to the maintenance of 
our form of government, espe- 
cially by implanting in young 
minds the concepts of desirable 
human relationships.” 


“Teachers,” writes Dr. Wayne 
O. Reed, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, “have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for 
developing a citizenry skilled in 
the ways of democracy, disposed 
to live by democratic ideals, and 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


determined that men everywhere 
shall be free. The Reader’s Digest 
is in an especially unique posi- 
tion, because of its wide use in 
the schools, to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls 
of democracy.” 


These are but two of many sim- 
ilar expressions of opinion from 
well known educational authori- 
ties throughout the country. To 
the teachers who each day super- 
vise 70,000 of the nation’s class- 
rooms The Reader’s Digest, and 
its supplementary educational 
material, including the special 
16-page insert of reading and 
vocabulary exercises, provide a 
highly useful service in helping 
them to mould the minds of 
young Americans for the critical 
years ahead. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 526) 
DIED 


FEBRUARY 3. Godfrey Rathbone Benson, first 
Baron Charnwood; author and Member of Parlia- 
ment; in London; eighty. Lord Charnwood, fasci- 
nated by the character of Abraham Lincoln, visited 
the United States several times to engage in re- 
search for his biography of Lincoln, which appeared 
in 1916. Later he wrote a biography of Theodore 
Roosevelt, published in 1923. 


FEBRUARY 3. John Victor Turner (‘‘David Hume,” 
“Nicholas Brady”), author; at Haywards Heath, 
Sussex, England; forty-five. Turner, who wrote 
under the pseudonyms “David Hume” and “‘Nicho- 
las Brady,” has been called ‘the second Edgar Wal- 
lace.” He spent considerable time living in Lon- 
don’s underworld and mixing with criminals in 
order to obtain material for his best selling mystery 
stories. A prolific writer, at one period he turned 
out a novel a fortnight. 


FEBRUARY 8. William R. Barnes, chairman of the 
board of Barnes and Noble, textbook publishing 
house; at Greenwich, Connecticut; seventy-eight. 


FEBRUARY 9. Dr. Sebastien Charlety, rector of the 
University of Paris from 1927 to 1937, author, and 
an authority on French history; at Chambéry in the 
province of Savoie; seventy-eight. In 1935 Dr. 
Charlety helped to establish the Lycée Francaise de 
New York, to provide English-speaking children 
with training in French and French-speaking chil- 
dren with the type of elementary and secondary 
education given in France. 


FEBRUARY 11. Katharine Seymour, a writer for 
radio since the early days of broadcasting; in New 
York City, following a long illness; forty-three. 
She was the co-author of How to Write for the 
Radio and Practical Radio Writing. 


FEBRUARY 11. Dr. Frederick W. Shipley, former 
dean of the school of graduate studies at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; at St. Louis; seventy- 
four. He was a distinguished classicist and archae- 
ologist and his writings were largely scholarly stud- 
ies of various aspects of Roman history. 


FEBRUARY 14. Sir William Rothenstein, English 
writer, artist, and teacher; at his home. in Stroud, 
Gloucestershire; seventy-three. He studied under 
Degas and Whistler and held his first exhibition in 
Paris at the age of nineteen. His extensive Recol- 
lections, issued over a period of several years, has 
become an excellent source book for the Victorian- 
Edwardian-Georgian cycle in English history. 


FEBRUARY 16. Léon Deffoux, journalist and au- 
thor of a number of books on the ‘Naturalist 
School” of French literature; his body was found 
in the Seine, and he had been missing since Decem- 
ber 29 (notification by the “purge committee” that 
he had been suspended for one year from any jour- 
nalistic activities had been sent to him shortly be- 
fore this date). 


FEBRUARY 18. Carl Avery Werner, editor, poet, 
novelist, and short-story writer, in Brooklyn, fol- 
lowing a long illness; seventy-two. For forty-six 
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years he edited the Tobacco Leaf, a trade publica- 
tion; and his stories and articles appeared in dozens 
of popular magazines. 


FEBRUARY 21. William Ranney Wilson, editor 
and playwright; of pneumonia; in New York; 
eighty-two. For twenty-five years on the editorial 
staff of the New York Times, Wilson was also a 
playwright, and for a time, a theatrical manager. 
His plays include Among the Pines and The Police 
Inspector. 


FEBRUARY 23. Alexey Nikolaevich Tolstoy, con- 
sidered by many critics Russia's greatest contempo- 
rary writer; sixty-two. He was distantly related to 
the illustrious Leo Tolstoy, and he made his debut 
as a writer in 1908. Three years after the appear- 
ance of his famous The Road to Calvary, published 
in the year of his flight to Paris, he offered his 
apologies to the Soviet government and was ad- 
mitted as a “repenting émigré.” His Peter the 
Great, fictionalized biography, is generally con- 
ceded to be the tinest of his achievements. For 
some time after his return to Russia he had little to 
do with politics but from 1937 until his death he 
was in various ways occupied with the public good. 
Among other projects over this period was the be- 
ginning of an effort to assemble some of the vast 
folklore of the many peoples of the Soviet Union. 
He had received several (literary) Stalin premiums, 
and also the Order of Lenin. 


FEBRUARY 24. Virginia Perdue, author; in Los An- 
geles; forty-five. Mrs. Perdue wrote five mystery 
novels, all Crime Club selections. Her Alarum and 
Excursion was recently sold to the films. 


FEBRUARY 27. Rev. Dr. Leonard A. Barrett, clergy- 
man, lecturer, and writer; at Wooster, Ohio; sev- 
enty. He was the author of The Essence of Chris- 
tianity, published in 1927. 


s 6 
EARLY LIBRARIES 


War has prevented observance of the 500th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Laurentian Library 
of Florence, Italy, in 1444-45. One of the outstand- 
ing monuments of the Renaissance, it was estab- 
lished by Cosimo de’ Medici and was the inspira- 
tion for the establishment thirty years later of the 
Vatican Library. 

The library was originally housed in the Palazzo 
Medici, later the Riccardi Palace, according to the 
National Geographic Society. The building in 
Florence of the cloisters of San Lorenzo, and the 
adjoining building where the library was installed, 
was begun in 1524. The library was named for the 
grandson of Cosimo, Lorenzo the Magnificent, who 
added greatly to the library's wealth. 

Before the war the Biblioteca Laurenziana, or the 
Laurentian Library, housed ten thousand prized 
manuscript books, niostly copied by monks in pre- 
printing days. Preserved there also were many il- 
luminated volumes’ which were still chained at steep 
angles to the ‘‘plutei.’”” These were hand-carved 
reading-desks, designed by Michelangelo, and set 
up in the long Sala di Michelangiolo with its 
stained-glass windows. 
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The Argentine Republic 


By Ysabel F. Rennie. Here is an arresting book which ex- 
plains contemporary Argentina in terms of her history, with 
complete honesty and detachment. Based on first-hand knowl- 
edge of the country, plus painstaking historical research, it is 
comprehensive, reliable, and at the same time almost as read- 
able as a novel. It does more to illuminate Argentina and her 
peculiar role than anything yet published. $4.00 


JANE'S JANE'S All the 
Fighting Ships World's Aircraft 


Edited by Francis E. McMur- Compiled and edited by Leon- 
trie, A..N.A. The new 1943- ard Bridgman. The 1943-1944 
1944 edition of this outstanding edition records aeronautical 
work (the acknowledged world progress throughout the world, 
authority) lists newly built both in the armed services of 
ships and sinkings and gives as all nations and in civil avia- 
full as possible a record of tion. Over 1,000 photographs 
naval progress everywhere. and scale drawings of current 
Over 3,000 photographs and types-of planes and engines 
other illustrations. $19.00 and engine-parts. $19.00 


Mary Thomas's 
Book of Knitting Patterns 


A feast for all knitters, both amateur and professional. Amaz- 
ingly comprehensive, it gives a progressive picture of knitted 
patterns, from the simplest to the most elaborate, with clear 
directions and hundreds of charts, diagrams, and photographs. 
It also includes much interesting historical material. $2.50 





The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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E. M. Almedingen 


VER a “luscious chestnut ice” in a fashionable 

sweet-shop in St. Petersburg when she was 
fifteen, Edith Almedingen’s cousin Boris reminded 
her that about four or five years before she had 
talked to Leo Tolstoy about Homer. “He told my 
mother,’ said Boris, “he thought you might grow 
into a poet. . . . But a poet, little monkey, must 
have a language. You couldn't write a poem in 
Russian, could you?’ She shook her head and ad- 
mitted that she would have to “ ‘live’ a language” 
before she could use it. She knew English before 
she left Russia in 1923; and she must since have 
“lived” it, for she writes it not only easily but 
effectively. 

Martha Edith Almedingen was born in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, in 1898. Her father was the only one 
of nine sons who spurned the army to become a 
scientist. (Her grandmother had often said that 
“someone in the family” had tinkered with things 
scientific, but not until 1924, in the British Mu- 
seum reading room, did Miss Almedingen identify 
this forebear as Count Ludwig von Almedingen zu 
Harrsch, who published in Vienna in the middle of 
the eighteenth century a small Latin book on pyro- 
technics; it was his grandson, moreover, whom 
Catherine the Great was to welcome as “her beloved 
subject.”’) Her mother was a Poltoratzky, of an old 
Russian family, and had been brought to England 
as an infant; it was in part this English tie that 
eventually eased E. M. Almedingen’s escape from 
Russia in the early twenties. 

She never knew her father. When she was only 
two he had left the family and had gone to teach 
science in the fashionable Xénia Institute. Nor did 
she ever really know her older brother and her 
sisters—they were away from home by the time she 
had reached an understanding and impressionable 
age; and Gay, the brother to whom she felt closest, 
was drowned while she was still a child. Her 
mother gave kaglish lessons in order to keep the 
family income at a livable level. Indeed, until she 
was hfteen, her mother was her only real teacher— 
a few impatient and dubiously qualified tutors had 
come and had gone, either because of the sudden 
need for a further economy or because of the child’s 
outspoken manner. Before she was sixteen, how- 
ever, she was, through the intervention of an aunt, 
“found eligible for the Grand-Ducal vacancy’’ at 
the Xénia Institute. News of this arrangement 
threw her into a state of complete depression, but 
the mechanics of the plan were quite beyond her 
control. She went off with considerable fear and 
bitterness. It was just a year since her father’s 
death. There was physical comfort and food such as 
she had not had for a long long time, but in all of 
her three years there she experienced no genuine 
gaiety or friendliness: everything seemed to be 
overhung by the strange and terrible experience of 
seeing an unknown father come to life through 
crumbs of gossip, snatches of tempting description 
and anecdote—all from the mouths of “outsiders,” 
people for whom she had no warmth or trust. 


The summer (1916) following her graduation 
was spent in Finland with her grandmother—or at 
least the memorable part of it was. She returned 
to St. Petersburg and worked for Lady Georgina 
Buchanan, wife of the English Ambassador. The 
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Germaine Kanova 


E. M. ALMEDINGEN 


Embassy had inaugurated the custom of providing 
a wounded man, on his return to his home, with a 
parcel of clothes and incidental articles; and it was 
her duty to keep a clear record of the special needs 
of each patient at Obuchovsky Hospital. She also 
answered the letters of thanks and inquiry that kept 
coming in. 

On an almost incredibly small sum of money she 
studied at the University of Petrograd and was 
afterward appointed to the history faculty. In 1921 
and 1922 she held a post with the ARA (Famine 
Relief). She left Russia for Italy not many months 
later and has since that time spent most of her life 
in England. She became a British subject in 1931 
and is now living in Shropshire. For the past eight 
years she has been hard at writing. Her first book 
was an historical novel, Young Catherine, pub- 
lished first in England in 1937. Catholicism, 
Swedish biography, and Russian history give some 
notion of the things with which she has been occu 
pied and on which she has published a half dozen 
books beyond the novels. Moreover, she has done 
at least two titles of verse. Her last published 
novel, Frossia, is the tale of a Russian girl who, 
after seeing her whole family take their own lives 
as the Revolution approaches, lives through the 
immense events of the months that follow. Much 
of the background detail is, of course, the same that 
one finds in her autobiography, Tomorrow Will 
Come, published in 1941. Her new novel, Dasha, 
will be out shortly. 


Man, God help him, is the loneliest of creatures, 
and most lonely in armies. Books are the most 
effective medicine to comfort that hidden sickness, 
for it is only in books that man has taken time 
and courage to communicate himself without re- 
serve. —CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
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America’s No. 1 Network 
in the Field of Education 


To the roster of distinguished 
broadcast courses in Music, 
History and Literature, estab- 
lished by the NBC University 
of the Air, have been added an 
especially significant series in 
Government, titled “Our For- 
eign Policy” (Saturdays, 7:00- 
7:30 p.m. EWT), and a course 
in Home Economics, “Home Is 
What You Make It” (Satur- 
days, 9:00-9:30 a.m. EWT). 

Once more the National Broad- 
casting Company has proven its 
position as America’s Number 
One Network in the field of edu- 
cational broadcasting. 

Nor is that all. NBC also is 
building constantly for the future. 
Tomorrow’s audiences will reap a 


richer reward from their radio 
listening as a result of NBC’s far- 
sighted policy of aiding listeners 
to know and use the cultural and 
educational advantages of radio. 


From the Summer Radio Insti- 
tutes conducted in co-operation 
with Northwestern University, 
the University of California at 
Los Angeles and Stanford Uni- 
versity, the Columbia University 
Extension courses in Radio, the 
New York City schools radio 
classes, an ever-lengthening pha- 
lanx of teachers and technicians 
is returning to schools and col- 
leges, helping their pupils to 
greater appreciation and return 
from the programs brought to 
them by their NBC stations. 





National Broadcasting Company 5 


America’s No. 1 Network 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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John Selby 


6 means of forcing a will to write and creat- 
ing a mood for what is to be written is to 
read one’s way into it—the steeping or saturation 
method. But this system has its imperfections and 
John Selby says that his own experience illustrates 
one of them. As arts editor for the Associated 
Press and conductor of its ‘Literary Guidepost”’ 
column he was obliged to read an incredible num- 
ber of books. And because he is primarily musical, 
his ear tends to be “rather delicately tuned,” 
tempting him not only to hear but to imitate. The 
over-all result, he says, has been anything but an 
asset. 

John (Allen) Selby was born on February 7, 
1897, in Gallatin, Missouri, the son of John Allen 
and Mary Ellen (Erickson) Selby. His father was 
a lawyer and an almost perfect “small town gentle- 
man,’ who was deeply interested in books and the 
humanities and who had two passions—"‘in a 
literary way’—Charles Dickens and Mark Twain. 
It was on both of these, as well as on Dumas and 
others, that he brought up his son. As far as 
Dickens was concerned, young Selby’s early ac- 
quaintance was a thorough one; before he was 
twelve he had read all. He now regards this 
achievement as a serious disability: he was, he says, 
no prodigy, and he missed the full flavor; nor has 
he ever had time to go back and reread the books 
His father’s family (three younger sons) came to 
this country from Selby, England, in 1703 and 
settled on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. There 
is a tiny village now called Selbyville, but ‘‘an 
impertinent government,” says the author, “has 
pushed it over the line into Delaware.’ His mother 
was ‘a Swede who just barely reached America 
in time to be born.’ (For reasons of disagreement 
with a stepmother, she went to live with her foster 
family: these were the originals of the Trace 
family in the trilogy made up of Elegant Journey, 
Island in the Corn, and Starbuck.) 

Selby attended grade school and high school in 
Gallatin; and when it became time for college, his 
father, convinced that it was almost impossible 
for a lawyer to make a decent living and stay 
honest, insisted that his son John forget about law. 
He went, therefore, to Park College, and then to 
the University of Missouri. For six months in 
1918 he served in the Navy. He had been origi- 
nally assigned to the signal school at Hampton 
Roads; but a friend, knowing that he “dabbled in 
writing,” had him transferred to a monthly maga- 
zine called Navy Life, published on the base. This 
was the beginning of something from which he 
was never to break away. A cousin took him to 
see D. Austin Latchaw, then night editor of the 
Kansas City Star; he was hired and he remained 
with this paper for eleven years. 

However, in 1928, a year before he officially left 
the Star, he went abroad on what was to be some- 
thing of a pleasure jaunt. But when that paper 
suggested that he might send them a weekly piece, 
he—"‘as usual, unable to resist the printed word’’ 
agreed. Many of these dispatches had something 
to do with music. (He recalls that one of them 
was “an exposure of the absurd bombast and more 
absurd ideology” underlying Wagner's Ring: one 
of the last things he did for the AP was a piece 
on the same subject—proving, he suspects, that a 
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JOHN SELBY 


good idea can be made to support one indefinitely. ) 

His sojourn abroad had a number of pleasant 
aftereffects. While he was curing a lung in south- 
ern France, taking sunbaths on a warm balcony 
looking across a little valley toward the town of 
Vence (in the Alpes-Maritimes, between Nice and 
Grasse) he wrote a first version of Sam, a novel 
which almost a decade later won him a 1,000 
dollar award (U.S. winner) in the All-Nations 
Contest; it was published in 1939. 

His 1944 novel, Elegant Journey, belongs in time 
before Island in the Corn (1941) and Starbuck 
(1943). It is the tale of Sereno Trace, who, 
disregarding the protests of his southern-born wife, 
arrived at the conviction that slavery was morally 
and economically wrong; sold his handsome Mary 
land home; freed his slaves, and went westward to 
found a town in Wisconsin, and here in the end 
his son discovered a new kind of happiness and 
freedom. 

Selby was married on June 11, 1923, to Esther € 
Baxter. They live now in Weston, Connecticut 

Late in 1944 he left the Associated Press, after 
a little more than twelve years. On January 2, 
1945, he joined the staff of Farrar and Rinehart 
as associate editor and director of publicity. He 
contemplates a little free-lance article work and 
has agreed to teach a class in novel-writing at 
Columbia University, beginning next fall. One 
piece of unfinished business on his list is a his- 
torical novel based on the unbelievable life of 
Maria Malibran, whom he considers the “greatest 
singing actress that ever lived.”” She died in 1836 
at the age of twenty-eight, and he contends that 
she is one of the very few who actually deserve 
“that over-worked adjective ‘fabulous.’ ”’ 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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LIPPINCOTT Spr“ LEADERS 


TIME TO BE YOUNG 


Great Stories of the Growing Years 


Edited by Wuit BurNett. Mark Twain, Marcel Proust, James 
Thurber, Thomas Wolfe, H. L. Mencken, Clarence Day, James 
Street and Winston Churchill are among the more than 50 authors 
included in this glowing collection for the young of heart and the 
sophisticated. A Story PRESS BooK. $3.00 


NOW THAT APRIL'S THERE 
A Novel 


By Daisy NEUMANN. This delightful novel of two English chil- 
dren who return home after five years in America with a whole new 
set of Ideas and Deportment has captivated advance readers long 
before publication and will delight thousands of library patrons. 

$2.50 


FIRST WHISPER OF 
“THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS" 


by KENNETH GRAHAME 


Edited with an introduction by Elspeth Grahame 


This story of how the beloved classic came to be written is also a 
flavorsome and nostalgic record of its author. All who value lit- 
erature will find in it true entertainment and delight. J/lustrated. 

$1.50 


PAYOFF FOR THE BANKER 
The New Mr. and Mrs. North Mystery 


By Frances & Ricuarp Locxkrince. A very respectable banker 
is found quietly dead, but when the Norths add their talents for 
discovery to those of Lt. Weigand, the skeletons in the banker's 
closet dance with great energy. A MAIN LINE MYSTERY. $2.00 


Philadelphia - J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ~- New York 
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The Merrick Lectures 


THE 


Postwar World 


by THIRTEEN AUTHORITIES 


This symposium, well-balanced and carefully 
documented, treats of the principal areas of 
postwar adjustment by leading students in each 
field. Among the authors are Francis B. Sayre, 
diplomatic advisor to UNRRA, Manley O. 
Hudson, judge, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice; Vera Micheles Dean of the 
Foreign Policy Association; Y. C. Yang, presi- 
dent of Soochow University; and Senator 
Harold P. Burton. In an atmosphere of real- 
ism which does not lose sight of Christian 
ideals, philosophies and techniques are de- 
scribed, contemplating the probable results of 
postwar settlements, analyzing the dominant 
forces, and assessing the probable costs. $2 








Ruy Barbosa 


Brazilian Crusader for the 
Essential Freedoms 


by CHARLES W. TURNER 


This full-length portrait, the first to be done in 
English, is an amazing revelation of a many- 
sided figure whose life is immensely significant 
to Western Hemisphere thought and progress 
and to the world of the future. Ruy Barbosa 
was, in the early part cf this century, a man 
whose wisdom envisaged the League of Nations 
a decade before its creation, whose vision helped 
establish a foundation for the Good Neighbor 
policy, and whose letters and speeches will 
forever be a precious heritage of the Brazilian 
national tradition. With an introduction by 
Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, former foreign minister 
of Brazil and former ambassador to Washing- 
ton. Illustrated $2 








In Spite of All 


by ARCHER WALLACE 


These ten thrilling stories of personal conquest 
will have great therapeutic value to the dis- 
couraged and handicapped reader. They tell 
how famous people met and used seemingly 
unsurmountable handicaps and misfortunes. 
They are Beethoven, Cowper, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Parkman, Marie Curie, Sir Walter 
Scott, Schiller; Spinoza, Grey of Fallodon, and 
Katharine Butler Hathaway. Excellent for de- 





votional use and high in re-telling value. $1 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





The correspondence columns of the 
nm to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


{Eprror’s Note: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o 


Encore 


To the Editor: 

Thanks to your notice concerning available re- 
prints of Hospital Libraries—Today and Tomor- 
row, it has been necessary to have another reprint- 
ing made. That being the case, it will be necessary 
to charge 25c for the article. 

PERRIE JONES, Librarian 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Institute on Reading Instruction 


To the Editor: 

The Reading Clinic Staff, School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, is sponsoring a one- 
week institute on reading problems in elementary 
and secondary classrooms on Differentiated Read- 
ing Instruction. One day will be given to each of 
the following topics: reading readiness, discovering 
reading levels and needs, children’s literature, de- 
veloping basic reading skills and abilities through 
the use of current events materials, and approaches 
to differentiated reading instruction. These topics 
will be developed by means of lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and informal discussions. 

The program has been differentiated to meet the 
needs of elementary, secondary, special class, read- 
ing, and speech teachers and supervisors. Write 
for tentative programs and transportation schedules 

Betty J. HAUGH, Reading Clinic Secretar) 
School of Education 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Scholarships at Chicago 


To the Editor: 

The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago is offering for the academic year 1945- 
46 two full-tuition scholarships (value $300 each) 
and two half-tuition scholarships (value $150 each) 
to students in its basic professional program leading 
to the Bachelor of Library Science degree. Appli- 
cations for these awards may be made by students 
with four years or more of general college educa- 
tion, who are eligible for the one-year program, and 
also by students with two years of college work, 
who are eligible for the three-year program. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
school and must be filed not later than June 15, 
1945. 

ys C. B. JoECcKEL, Dean 
: Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Fellowships 


To the Editor: 


The Britannica Jr.: An Encyclopaedia for Boys 
and Girls has established three fellowships ranging 
upward from $1,000 for graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. These fellowships will be filled 
by persons who are interested in the general field of 
children’s literature and are able to conduct re- 
search investigation leading to the improvement of 
children’s encyclopaedias. For further information 
write to: 

STEPHEN M. COREY 
Graduate Education Building 
University of Chicago 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Graduate Work at Peabody 


To the Editor: 

Starting with the summer quarter of 1945, 
courses leading to:the M.S. in L.S. degree will be 
offered for the first time by the Peabody Library 
School. The complete program of courses will be 
offered during the regular year, beginning with 
the fall of this year. Entrance requirements include 
graduation from an appro « four-year college or 
university with a creditap’» .ecord of scholarship; 
satisfactory completion of a year of training in an 
accredited library school; successful library experi- 
ence of at least one year in an approved library; 
and a reading knowledge of two foreign languages, 
preferably French and German. Inquiries should 
be addressed to: 

THE DIRECTOR 
Peabody Library School 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


Display Contest 


To the Editor: 


The Committee on Instruction of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association will hold a con- 
test of book displays aimed to interest readers in 
occupational books and pamphlets. A book prize is 
offered to the best display that shows careful plan- 
ning and clever execution, judged from photo- 
graphs (8”x 10”, glossy) submitted before June 
first. Entries should be accompanied by a full de- 
scription of the bulletin board, interior exhibit, or 
window display, including information on kinds 
and sources of material used, cost, and color scheme. 
Mail to: 

GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
71 Overpeck Avenue 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 


Colorado Agriculture 


To the Editor: 


Copies of Alvin T. Steinel’s History of Agricul- 
ture in Colorado, published by the State Agricul- 
tural College in 1926, are available as long as the 
supply lasts for 15¢ to cover postage. Apply to: 

JAMES G. Hopcsown; Librarian 
Colorado A & M College Library 
Fort Collins, Colorado 

(Continued on page 536) 
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* NEW 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 








RADIO PRODUCTION 
DIRECTING 
By Albert Crews 


The author discusses the qualifica- 
tions necessary for success as a 
production director and gives spe- 
cific instruction in the production 
of various types of programs. $3.60 


CONNECTING SHIPS' 
WIRING 
By Gordon A. Nowlin 
A how-to-do-it manual, illustrating 
each step of the cutting in and con- 
necting up of wiring systems on 
board naval and commercial vessels. 
Usable by experienced marine elec- 


tricians as well as by electrical 
trainees. $3.00 


NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 
AND REPORT FORMS 
By Royal S. Pease 


A concise, authoritative manual of 
naval letter and report writing. $1.50 


THE PRODUCTION 
CONFERENCE 
By Jack L. Wolff 


An industrial educator of twenty- 
five years’ experience suggests a 
simple, effective pattern for solving 
production problems and for better- 
ing employee relations. $2.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE BOOKS 


for the public, school, 
business, industrial 
and technical library. 





CAREERS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
by Capt. Burr W. Leyson 


A fascinating and practical survey of the 
making of steel which also shows what 
opportunities exist for employment and ad- 
vancement in every phase of management, 
selling and production in the steel indus- 
try. Fine industrial photographs. Appen- 
dix of representative earnings of workers 
and executives. 

(March, 1945) $2.50 


CAREERS IN BUSINESS FOR WOMEN 


by Doree Smedley and Lura 
Robinson 


Potential business career girls, as well 
as those who wish to better their present 
position, will find this an invaluable guide 
to the innumerable openings available now 
and promised for the years ahead. Quali- 
fications for success, skills, personality fac- 
tors, education, background; concrete pic- 
tures of day-to-day life in specific jobs; 
new important fields; success stories. Illus- 
trated. A Vocational Guidance Research 
book. (Ready in May.) $2.75 


CAREERS IN SCIENCE 
by Philip Pollack 


Here aspiring scientists are steered 
through the maze of job opportunities in 
more than 70 specific occupations and 15 
different branches of science. Some job 
fields covered in detail are acoustics, avi- 
ation, communication, electronics, engineer- 
ing, glass manufacture, hydrodynamics, op- 
tics, power sources, radioactivity, synthetics, 
television, textile manufacture, thermatics 
and transportation. Valuable appendices by 
recognized authorities. 56 exceptionally 
fine photographs. A Vocational Guidance 
Research book. (Ready in May.) $2.75 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
300 Fourth Ave. New York 10 
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(Continued from page $35) 
RACE RELATIONS HONOR ROLL 


A nation-wide poll is conducted each year by the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature of the 
New York Public Library to determine the twelve 
Negroes (individuals, organizations, or institu- 
tions), who have most distinguished themselves 
during the year, and the six white persons (indi- 
viduals, organizations, or institutions), over the 
same period, who have done the most for the im- 
provement of race relations “in terms of real de- 
mocracy.” This is a feature of Negro History 
Week. No attempt is made to rank the names. 


W hites 


The late Wendell L. Willkie, for his crusade for minority 
rights. 

WMCA, for presenting each Sunday ‘““New World A 
Coming,’’ the most forthright radio dramatization of 
Negro life and race relations on the air today. 

Sachs Quality Furniture Inc., for its extensive series of paid 
advertisements which have urged religious and racial 
unity among all Americans. 

Howard Fast, for Freedom Road, the most original novel 
yet written of the Reconstruction period, showing the 
promise of democracy and cooperation between Negroes 
and whites in the South. 

Esquire Magazine, for its jazz books which have stimulated 
a wide appreciation of the dominant role of the Negro 
musician in the development of this popular art form 
(jazz). 

The American Federation of Labor, for including a Negro 
woman, Maida Springer, in its good-will exchange of 
women labor leaders with England. 


Ne groes 


The 92nd Division of the U.S. 5th Army, Negro unit 
known as the ‘Fighting Buffaloes,’’ largely led by 
Negro officers, for their record in the Italian campaign 
against the Nazis. 

Thurgood Marshall, \egal counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, for 
winning the case of Dr. Lonnie E. Smith before the 
U.S. Supreme Court, outlawing the Texas White Primary. 

Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, President of Morehouse College, 
for his election—the first Negro—to the Vice-Presidency 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 

The American Negro Theatre, under the direction of 
Abraham Hill, for stimulating the little theatre move- 
ment by its productions ‘‘Three Is a Family,’’ ‘‘Walk 
Hard,"’ and ‘‘Anna Lucasta,"’ the latter a Broadway 
hit starring Hilda Simms. 

Mabel K. Staufers, President of the National Council of 
Negro Graduate Nurses, for her campaign for the 
integration of Negro nurses into the Army and Navy. 

Dr. Rayford W. Logan, for his successful fight against 
opposition to the publication of What the Negro Wants 
——a symposium by 14 Negro leaders. 

Joseph James, at the Marinship Corporation, for his suc 
cessful fight which resulted in the California Courts out 
lawing jim-crow auxiliary labor unions for Negroes. 

Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, for his election—the first Negro 
as President of the Eastern Sociological Society. 

The Negro Newspaper Publishers Association, for launch- 
ing a tour and survey of West Africa. 

Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., for his election—the first 
Negro—to Congress from Harlem. 

John H. Jobnson, founder and editor of the Negro Digest, 
for the most successful Negro magazine of the year. 
Claude "'Buddy'’ Young, halfback of the University of 
Illinois, for equaling the gridiron record of ‘Red 

Grange—13 touchdowns in one season. 
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Report on an Experiment 


To the Editor: 

In October 1944 issue of Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin a list of 100 out-of-print children’s books, pre- 
pared by the Book Evaluation Committee of the 
Children’s Library Association of A.L.A. was 
printed, with the purpose of rallying children’s li- 
brarians to save the lives, if possible, of some valu- 
able older titles. (No children’s editor likes her 
valuable older titles to go O.P. and never allows 
them to do so while library support remains strong 
enough. ) 

The children’s editors have now reported on 
orders received for the out-of-print books as a 
result of printing the list. The experiment was 
not entirely a failure as a few books not long out 
of print, whose plates had not been forced into the 
1942 melting pot, and which did not cost too much 
to manufacture or require too large a printing will, 
because of library orders received, be allocated 
paper and reprinted in 1945. Individual publishers 
will notify the librarians who have ordered such 
fortunate books, when the new printings are ready. 
But these books are comparatively few. 

The publisher who had the largest number of 
books on the list—12—reported orders received 
from only 98 libraries and the copies ordered of 
individual books from all the libraries placing 
orders ranged from 20 copies to 516. The next top 
figure for a single title was 409. 

Since printings of 500 copies are in present man- 
ufacturing conditions often prohibitive without 
raising the retail price, this response means that 
very few of the wanted books were wanted effec- 
tively. In the case of books reproduced by offset, 
where only printings of 5,000 copies or more are 
possible, there is simply no hope until after the war 
—and not then unless libraries generally all over 
the country really want the books as much as their 
committee thinks they do. 

Still it was an experiment worth trying and the 
children’s editors are very grateful to those librar- 
ians who responded. They promise again their 
fullest cooperation in the difficult problem of keep- 
ing standard library titles in print during the time 
of paper rationing, and of bringing back, after the 
war, as many as possible of the titles valued and 
actively supported by the libraries. 

BooK PRODUCTION COMMITTEE 
Children’s Library Association 
Helen Dean Fish, Chairman 
Eunice Blake 
Ruth Wheedon Stewart 
Gertrude Andrus 
Frances E. Burnside 


Almanacs 


The second number of The Headlight on Books 
at Penn State, issued as a catalog of 145 literary 
almanacs displayed at Pennsylvania State College 
Library, includes descriptive notes and bibliographi- 
cal entries by Dr. Philip A. Shelley. The exhibition 
was planned to show not only prominent features 
and characteristics of the almanacs, but also their 
history and development in both Europe and Amer- 
ica, and, especially in the latter, their geographical 
distributions, social awareness, and cultural signific- 
ance. Copies of The Headlight are available free to 
libraries. Write to Katharine M. Stokes, Assistant 
Librarian, Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 
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SOCKETS 


Aebed S. Bim 





“The 


complete 
Gook ou 


JETS 
by 


tathon of Man in the Air, Air 
Navigation, Submarines, Parachutes 
EXPLAINS IN CLEAR, 
UNDERSTANDABLE TERMS: 
The origin and develop- 
ment of the rocket idea 


Construction of battle rockets 
—the bazooka, anti-aircraft 
and aerial rockets 


The V-1 robot bomb and 
the V-2 rocket 


Rockets for meteorological 
use 

The practical aspects of 

jet propulsion 

British and American 
jet-propelled planes 
Rockets as a means of 
transportation 


Possible trips to other 
planets in the future 


With 41 drawings and 
52 photographs, $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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For a limited time, we are offering 
these three-shelf wooden book trucks 
at a substantial discount. Normally 
priced at $33.00, you benefit with a 
10% saving if you act promptly. 

Made of white oak, finished in 
light oak color; four inch swivel casters 
with hard composition rubber tires; 
overall measurements 32" length, 
391/," height, 14" depth. 


DEMCO 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


112 S. Carroll St.. Madison 3, Wis. 
87 Wallace St.. New Haven |!, Conn. 
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For Your Younger Readers 


CIRCUS DAY 


By Claude Allen Lewis and Mabel Cobb 


Circus Day! What exciting memories the 
words bring .to everyone who has ever 
been a child. All the excitement, all the 
vivid memories are packed brimful into 
this beautiful big book. This is a real 
circus book, for Mr. Lewis is an old-time 
circus man. He has illustrated his story 
with dozens of drawings of the animals, 
tents, performers, and workers, and with 
many full-page paintings, which are repro- 
duced in their full, glowing colors. 

CIRCUS DAY is the greatest of all cir- 
cus books. $1.50 


OTTO the BEAVER 


Story and Pictures by Vera Reimuller 


Miss Reimuller, who captured thousands 
of young hearts with Scampy and Piney, 
has created a bookful of lovable new ani- 
mal friends in OTTO THE BEAVER. 
She has written an exciting story of life 
in the forest and on the stream, and illus- 
trated it with her finest pictures, accurate 
and charming. $1.00 


BERNARD ACKERMAN, 
116 East 19th Street 


Inc 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
TTT 
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New 
Telescopes and Accessories 


sy GEORGE Z. DIMITROFF and JAMES G. BAKER 
Harvard College Observatory 

This book, the newest in the HARVARD BOOKS ON ASTRONOMY 
group, describes how modern man has learned through procedures and instru- 
—@- ments of great power to analyse the universe in which he lives. It is written 
to give both pleasure and practical information to the reader. Telescopes are 
discussed at great length in all their intriguing detail and considerable space 
is devoted to the auxiliary instruments that make a telescope highly effective. 
The book appeals to students of science both young and old and to the lay 
reader and amateur astronomer interested in making his own telescope and 
equipment. Complete specifications for the construction of fast photographic 
telescopes are a unique feature of the book. A large number of most interest- 

ing and unusual illustrations are presented. 


182 Illus.; 309 Pages; $2.50 (1945) 


OTHER HARVARD BOOKS ON ASTRONOMY 


GALAXIES—By Hartow SHapLey 
126 Illus.; 229 Pages; $2.50 


Now ATOMS, STARS and NEBULAE—By Leo Go.pperc and 


LAWRENCE H. ALLER 
150 Illus. ; 323 Pages; $2.50 


Ready THE MILKY WAY—By Bart J. Bok and-Priscitta F. Box 
93 Illus.; 204 Pages; $2.50 


BETWEEN THE PLANETS—By Fvercuer G. Watson 
106 Illus.; 204 Pages; $2.50 


EARTH, MOON and PLANETS—By F. L. Wuippce 
140 Illus.; 293 Pages; $2.50 


THE STORY OF VARIABLE STARS—By L. Campsett and 
L. JACCHIA 
82 Illus.; 226 Pages; $2.50 


CORI Medlin ke te Send 








Send us the following volumes in the Harvard Books on Astronomy. 
+d * 
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THE BLAKISTON COMPANY Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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New 
Whittlesey House Books 


22 2 


TWENTY CAREERS 
OF TOMORROW 


By Darrell and Frances Huff 


Introduction by Harry D. Kitson, 
Columbia University 


A stimulating, up-to-the-minute approach 
to post-war opportunities in twenty fields. 
The book tells what and where the jobs 
will be, the training needed, and what fi- 
nancial returns can be expected. This is a 
conscientious effort to guide all those who 
will be making a vocational choice in the 
immediate post-war years—boys and girls 
now in school, men and women who went 
into uniform before their careers were 
begun or even decided upon—and all those 

rhose jobs must be reconsidered in the 
light of a changing world. With photo- 
graphs. $2.50 


ef fF 
ms 


BUILDING OR 
BUYING A HOUSE 


By B. K. Johnstone and Associates 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The most complete and up-to-date guide 
available to the acquisition of a home, this 
book points the way to the wise and safe 
investment of family savings that are ear- 
marked for this purpose. All of the things 
that will influence the buyer are listed, and 
the builder is given complete information 
on floor plans and for checking the mate- 
rial which goes into the house. With 
sketches and diagrams. $2.75 


oad 
pis 


ROLLING STONE 


By Fred Stone 


Fred Stone has been called “the most 
versatile actor on the American stage” (the 
critics) ; “the best-loved actor” (practically 
everybody); and ‘the man who has had 
the most fun out of life’ (Fred Stone him- 
self.) In his autobiography are all three 
Fred Stones, as well as many of his friends 
—Jim Corbett, Annie Oakley, Will Rogers, 
Rex Beach and the host of others who 
shared a life which parallels and spans our 
growth from covered wagons to strato- 
liners. With photographs. $3.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGraw-Hill Bldg. New York 18 
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New Sargent Books 


“BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education, 1920-40” 


608 pages, Black Morocco cloth, $5.00, 
published March 1945 





Reviews the writings and utterances of 
the leaders in the English speaking world, 
—Explains how our mental content, our 
emotional reactions and behavior have 
been influenced by unsuspected forces and 
processes, educational and propagandal, 
which have brought us to our present 
sorry State. 


x*rk 


“THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION’’ 
256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 


“The educator will be challenged, irri- 
tated, enlightened, warmed by argument, 
reinforced in his liberalism, ashamed of 
his own comparative ignorance,” Philip 
W.L. Cox, N.Y.U. “Your keen discern- 
ment and sound evaluation of the educa- 
tional aberrations betoken a full under- 
standing of what education ought to be,” 
Franklin Bobbitt, U. of Chicago, “A veri- 
table encyclopedia of information,” Edwin 
G. Conklin, Princeton U. “As usual you 
have hit the bull’s eye,” J. G. Umstattd, 
U. of Texas. “Even more challenging 
than I anticipated,” Harold Saxe Tuttle, 
Col. of N.Y. 


* & 


“WAR AND EDUCATION” 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“A vigorous book,” Merle Curti, U. of 
Wis. “Amount of information leaves me 
gasping,” Maj-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, Eng- 
land. “A most stimulating book,” Read 
Bain, Miami U. “Extraordinarily good 
stuff,” W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago 
“One of the few books on education that 
made any sense to me,” Richard T. La- 
Piere, Stanford U. “Students will be re- 
quired to read it in my course,” Lloyd V. 
Ballard, Beloit Col. “1 not only think it is 
a good book but I make it required read- 
ing,” Paul A. Schilpp, Northwestern U. 


Circulars and Table of Contents 
on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston (8), Mass. 
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5 elected titles from OXFORD university Press 


THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


by J. M. Thompson 


An outstanding authority on the French 
Revolution here creates a vivid and ac- 
curate portrait of that significant period. 
“One of the outstanding historical works 
of our time.” —Harold ]. Laski 

With-excellent and unusual illustrations, 
bibliographies and indices. $5.00 


A MINIATURE 
HISTORY 
OF THE WAR 


Down to the Liberation of Paris 





i 


by R. C. K. Ensor 


A lucid compression of the war into a 
pattern which reveals the exact progress 
of victory through the period from Sep- 
tember, 1939, to the liberation of Paris 
in August, 1944. $1.50 


ALLENBY 
IN EGYPT 


by Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wavell 


This final volume of the biography of 
Field-Marshal Allenby covers the six 
years of his life (1919-1925) when he 
sought to bring law and order to a 
troubled and turbulent Egypt. 16 pages 
of illustrations. $2.50 


GERMANY 
BETWEEN TWO WARS 


A Study of Propaganda and War Gullit 


by Lindley Fraser 


“An excellent job. . . The chief merit 
of his book is that he has organized all 
available information about German pro- 
cedure since 1918 into a connected, co- 
herent narrative, all the more telling 
because the author does not venture out- 
side documented fact.” 

—N.Y. Sun $2.50 





of Reading. 


THE IDEAL FOUNDATIONS OF ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT 


By W. Stark. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF LITERARY TASTE 


By L. L. Schucking. 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


New Volumes in Ni 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Karl Mannheim, General Editor 


WILHELM DILTHEY: An Introduction 
By H. A. ‘Hodges, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
$3.00 


$3.50 


$2.00 





By Alfred VonMartin. $2.50 —_- 
CREATIVE DEMOBILISATION 
By E. A. Gutkind. Vol. I: Principles of National Planning 
Vol. II: Case Studies in National Planning, 
Edited by E. A. Gutkind. The Set. $12.00 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 
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“ME AN AMERICAN CREDO 


The 
Faith and Fire 


within us 


by ELIZABETH JACKSON 


What’s in a title? Look and 
think about FairH AND Fire. . . 
perhaps it’s not the best title . . . 
we almost called this remark- 
able book SucH PropLe As WE 
ARE... now we are wondering 
if THe Livinc Worp wouldn’t 
have been better yet? 


Hans Carossa in A RoUMANIAN 
Diary published by Knopf has 
said: “How few there are who 
know the immeasurable and in- 
exhaustible power of the living 
word!” .... 


We feel strongly here at the 
Press that Elizabeth Jackson 
does know the power of the liv- 
ing word and communicates her 
beliefs in no uncertain way in 
her book—“The more I study 
the democratic tradition, the 
greater cause I see for faith 
and hope.” Supporting her thesis 
abundantly with quotations rang- 
ing from the Bible to Benét, she 
proves her case —that in the 
ideals of the English-speaking 
nations is found the best answer 
to the age-old urge of mankind 
for freedom and liberty. 


Recommended by the A.L.A. 
Booklist and listed by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians 
and Jews in List III—Reading 
for Democracy — FaitH AND 
Fire deserves a place in every 
library in the United States. 
$2.00 


na 
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Spectacied Owl 





They 
in daytime, too. 


ANIMAL FACES 


by R. Marlin Perkins 


Curator Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago 


81 PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR IN 94 PAGES 


SAID May Lamberton Becker of the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune: ‘I have seen many good 
books about animals but none has inter- 
ested me more than this nor would I think 
be more likely to interest even a small 
child. I have long marveled at the 
variety of expression our domestic 


pets can get into their faces ... one $4.50 
marvels far more at the wild animals 
here represented to the life.’’ 


Published by 


FOSTER & STEWA 


210 Ellicott St. Buffalo 3, 


RT 
N.Y. 


of So. America. 
see well 











NEW BOOKS 


Short History of England, 
Revised and Enlarged 
Cheyney 


About 200 pages of new material. Fully 


indexed. 


On Wings of Song 
Hood, Gildersleeve, Leavitt 
Attractive collection of 208 songs. 103 


beautifully colored pictures. Classified 
contents; index. 


Calling South America 


Lansing 
In imaginary radio conversations South 
American boys and girls describe Latin 


America. 
The United States in the 
Western World 
Atwood 


Gives clear understanding of all the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. Fine 


maps. 
Ask for Full Information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York I! Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dalias | Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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Hundreds of thousands of returning service- 
men have been trained in radio and electronics 
and the servicing of such equipment. Many will 
seek specialized information that will establish 
them in civilian radio repair work. The books 
below were written for and are used by profes- 
sional servicemen throughout the world. Check 
the list below and send for latest catalog on 
Rider Radio Books. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject...... 338 pp.- $4.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio.......138 pp.— 2.00 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 

Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$4.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.— 4.00 
THE METER AT WORK 

An elementary text on meters...... 152 pp.— 2.00 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 


How to use, test and repair........243 pp.— 2.50 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 
Theoreticai and practical ...,...... 179 pp.— 2.50 


AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

— also automatic tuning systems... .143 pp.— 1.75 
AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 

Provide foundation for advanced sfudy on ‘’Alter- 

nating Currents in Radio Receivers,’ on ‘Resonance 

& Alignment,” on “Automatic Volume Control,’’ on 

“D-C Voltage Distribution.” Hard bindings$1!.25 ea. 
A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 

Faster than a slide rule............ 160 pp.—$7.50 
ALSO RIDER MANUALS —NOW IN XIV VOLUMES 

Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data 
on Radio Receivers—used by professional radio serv- 
icemen in all parts of the world. 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


EXPORT DIV.: ROCKE-INTERNATIONAL ELEC. CORP 
13 E. 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY CABLE ARLAB 
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Serviceman 





Recently Published 
Ronald Books 


Personnel Relations 


By J. E. Walters. Principles and practice to- 
day, as determined by labor, management and 
government; together with personnel techniques 
and procedures. Subject treated from the ac- 
tive viewpoints of all three groups mentioned, 
just as they themselves must face and consider 
these viewpoints in their dealings with one 
another. 550 pp. $4.50 


The Industrial Supervisor 


By John M. Amiss and Traver C. Sutton. A 
training guide for improvement of skill and 
leadership. Presents material that is definite 
and immediately applicable. Can be used for 
individual study and by groups for conference 
discussion. 240 pp. $3.00 


Simplified Time Study 


By Herbert J. Myers. For every occasion in 
industry that calls for elaborate detailed time 
study by a professional time study engineer, 
there are many where a supervisor, foreman, 
shop steward or cost man can take advantage 
of time study for his own purposes if the 
proper procedure is known. This book was 
written to meet the needs of these men. 

150 pp. $2.50 


Production Handbook 


Edited by L. P. Alford and John R. Bangs, 
with 90 Contributing and Consulting Editors. 
Comprehensive information, nowhere else 
available in Handbook form, on the organiz- 
ing, planning, engineering, and control of pro- 
duction processes. 1676 pp. $7.50 


Ready in April 
Principles of 
Physical Geology 


By Arthur Holmes. This book successfully 
incorporates the interesting results achieved 
through recent progress and the many spec- 
tacular discoveries made possible by modern 
methods of investigation. Arrangement is 
planned to bring out the relationship of each 
aspect of the subject to the whole, so that its 
significance can be properly grasped. Excellent 
illustrations and photographs. 

640 pp. $4.00 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street New York 10 
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AST evening I listened to 
3 a long dissertation on the 

paper shortage delivered 
by a news dealer who could 
not supply me with a copy of 
a current magazine. It was such a 
novelty to be on the receiving end of 
this apology that I enjoyed the experi- 
ence tremendously, and didn’t even 
mind not getting the magazine. So in 
the interest of national sanity, I sug- 
gest that everyone who deals in a 
scarce commodity simply walk a block 
from his establishment and ask an- 
other dealer for a similar product. If 
other people get the same fun out of 
the experience that I did, the whole 
business world will be brightened. 


HE Compton Fact-Index comes in 

for a lot of revision these days. 

Especially valuable to the refer- 
ence librarian are those hundreds of 
little thumbnail articles known as 
Fact-Entries which cover topics per- 
taining to the present war. Most of 
these subjects could not possibly be 
incorporated into the text of the en- 
cyclopedia with sufficient rapidity to 
meet current reference needs. 





omment 


It is not possible on this 
small page to list even the 
most important subjects cov- 
ered in these Fact-Entries, but 
a few will serve as examples: 

Among military leaders included 
are Chennault, Mountbatten, Lear, 
Patton, Marshall, Bradley, Clark, 
Alexander, Montgomery, “Tito,” 
Nimitz, and Leahy. Organizations, 
groups, and military divisions include: 
Partisans, Chetniks, Seabees, Civil Air 
Patrol, Commandos, Rangers, Allied 
Military Government, Waves, Maquis, 
Gray Ladies, and Flying Tigers. Then 
we have Fact-Entries covering a variety 
of subjects incidental to the war, such 
as: “E” award, D-Day, Ack-ack, 
Gremlins, Bronze Star Medal, Flak, 
Bazooka, Bulldozer, Black Market, 
Alaska-Canada Highway, and Logis- 
tics. 


N the seventh of November, 
() nine counties in Washington 

(state) voted on the county li- 
brary issue. In seven counties the re- 
sult was favorable. I was in Wash- 
ington in October and know of the 
splendid pre-election work done by 
the State Librarian Mrs. Gretchen 
Schenk and her associates and by 


many county leaders. 
i 2 i 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Busman’s Journey 


A LIBRARIAN’S TRAVELS IN WARTIME BRITAIN 
By Evelyn Steel Little * 


ig could not properly be called a busman’s 

holiday because there were serious official 
reasons for the trip, and moreover travel 
under the restrictions and crowded conditions 
of today is no pleasure jaunt in a country 
mobilized for total war, but there is no deny- 
ing that any librarian tempted with the bait 
of a three-week tour to visit other libraries 
will hastily shut all projected work away in a 
drawer and rise from her desk with alacrity 
and a light in her eyes. 

When Dr. Heindel, the director of the 
American Library in London, suggested last 
July that the writer should visit a number of 
British libraries outside the London area to 
discover the extent and character of their 
Americana, what difficulties‘they experienced 
in the present flow of books and periodicals 
from this country, what demands were made 
upon the libraries for this material and in 
what ways the American Library in London 
might be of service to them, this librarian 
proved true to type and despite blackout and 
flying bombs, crowded railway carriages and 
foodless trains, set out with the pleasant ex- 
citement which marks the beginning of any 
journey. 

Thanks to the good offices of the Library 
Association and its friendly headquarters staff 
an itinerary had been planned, and prompt 
replies to Mr. Welsford’s letters of intro- 
duction had assured me of a welcome at 





~* Librarian, Mills College, Oakland, California. 
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every stop. My route lay through the Mid- 
land counties of England, north to Scotland, 
roughly going up the east side through Nott- 
ingham, Derby, Sheffield, Leeds, and Hull, to 
Edinburgh and down the west through Glas- 
gow, Preston, Manchester, and Birmingham 
to Bristol in the south. Coventry, Exeter, and 
Plymouth were omitted because of complete 
devastation. Oxford and Cambridge were by- 
passed because the director of the American 
Library had already formed personal contacts 
in the two universities, but in the localities 
visited I saw the chief municipal and county 
libraries and their branches, as well as those 
of most of the colleges and provincial univer- 
sities. School libraries with the exception of 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College were left out be- 
cause the schools were closed and moreover 
I had already visited several of these on sepa- 
rate occasions when speaking to school au- 
diences. Specialized libraries were likewise 
omitted for lack of time, with the exception 
of a few famous ones. In Manchester I spent 
a happy hour with Dr. Guppy, who person- 
ally showed me some of the priceless treasures 
of the John Rylands Library, one of the schol- 
arly monuments of the world, and from that 
Gothic jewel-case of a building I walked a 
few blocks to a less famous but equally inter- 
esting one, the Chetham Library founded in 
1652, and probably one of the few libraries 
of that age which is still housed in the origi- 
nal building and has always been open to the 
public. 
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In Edinburgh, in addition to the fine public 
library and that of the university, I spent 
what was really supposed to be vacation time 
in visiting the National Library of Scotland, 
originally the Advocates’ Library, the prop- 
erty of the Scottish Bar, which has historical 
collections of great interest. Here, as in the 
Signet Library, another legal collection de- 
veloped by the “Writers to the Signet,’’ one 
finds an occasional American soldier in search 
of his Scottish forebears. 


But the greater part of my time everywhere 
was spent in modern public libraries and in 
talk with the librarians who are serving the 
British public today in the fifth year of the 
war. I am conscious that the trip was all too 
hurried, as such journeys always are, and 
that the hasty or partial view obtained does 
not justify any generalizations. I trust my 
friendly British hosts, if they read this, will 
absolve me of all desire to criticize. I was not 
“a chield amang you takin’ notes’ and the 
official report of my journey to the director 
of the American Library was strictly in terms 
of possible extensions of its services, but the 
editor of the Bulletin has asked me to write 
these impressions of British library service 
for the younger assistants in this country who 
have not yet seen libraries abroad, but might 
like to do so in the future. 

To begin with, American readers should 
realize that nothing in a British library today 
is normal. Libraries, like every other phase 
of life, are disrupted by the war to an extent 
which can scarcely be pictured here. Many 
of them have had actual bomb and fire dam- 
age. There was scarcely a city I visited which 
did not show in some library patched holes 
from incendiaries in the roof, and the scars 
down the side of a bookcase and in the floor, 
to say nothing of the greater damage in places 
like Hull, where the roof was still partly 
gone, or Bristol, where a whole reading room 
in one branch had been sliced off, but the 
tables had been moved back into the stacks 
and the wall closed up, with only brief inter- 
ruption of public service. The bald statistics 
of book losses throughout the country bear 
eloquent testimony to the amount of damage 
by fire — 150,000 volumes in the British 
Museum; 100,000 at University College, 
London; 105,000 in the National Central 
Library ; 100,000 in the Liverpool Public Li- 
brary, to mention only a few. Such damage 
as this was done chiefly in the heavy raids of 
1940. Thereafter, library staffs, like all other 
civilian workers, took on the permanent 
nightly duty of patrolling their premises as 
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fire guards and I heard many an instance of 
the calm handling of single bombs by in- 
dividuals, perhaps the only guard on duty at 
a branch. Recalling our own civilian defense 
classes, I was amused when one city librarian, 
showing me the scar of an incendiary in a 
branch building, said “It came down just 
here. I put water on it and it seemed to like 
it; sizzled more than ever. I couldn't remem- 
ber what you were supposed to do next (you 
know those classes we had), so I wrapped 
my handkerchief around my hand and threw 
the thing out of the window. In four days I 
could use my hand again and we didn’t lose 
any books.” 

Everywhere I went in England I found per- 
sonal courage of this sort taken for granted 
as part of one’s job and the normal way to 
behave, just as it is understood that in any 
emergency the calmness of individuals pre- 
vents group panic. This quality of steadiness 
in the habitual behavior of a people becomes 
a potent element of strength in the national 
character. In any tight place the average 
Briton is a good man to be with. 


Library Buildings 


But to get back to library buildings and the 
further dislocations of war. Aside from ac- 
tual damage, almost all buildings in Britain 
show the effects of five years without paint or 
repairs and the lack of adequate staffs for 
cleaning. Everywhere I went librarians apolo- 
gized for lowered standards of tidiness which 
are fully understandable. Then, too, many 
libraries are housing other municipal offices 
for the duration. 

The architecture and arrangement of li- 
brary buildings show extremes not unlike our 
own, and the casual visitor should beware of 
comparing one of our modern functional 
structures with one of their nineteenth cen- 
tury survivals which could be duplicated 
many times in the older Carnegie buildings 
of our cities. I can imagine a visitor from 
Baltimore or Brooklyn or Los Angeles, or any 
other city which boasts a gleaming white 
granite, streamlined, chromium finished, and 
cork carpeted library building, viewing with 
condescending surprise the municipal library 
in some provincial city of corresponding size 
and importance. He is likely to find it 
grouped with other dark stone municipal 
buildings, in a central location, similar in 
architecture to the town hall, the post office, 
or the jail—a type of Victorian architec- 
ture which some one has labeled “Railway 
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Gothic,” or it may be just a grimy red brick 
with the indefinable but unmistakable aura of 
a public institution. Such a library is com- 
parable, I repeat, to many in American cities 
which shall be nameless, and the visitor 
should avoid comparisons until he has seen 
some more recently built and completely up- 
to-date buildings, such as those in Manchester 
and Sheffield. In simplicity of exterior de- 
sign, in functional plan, in equipment, in 
heating, lighting, and all the detailed provi- 
sion for comfort and convenience of staff as 
well as patrons, these buildings bear com- 
parison with any of our own. They are, how- 
ever, far outnumbered by the older buildings 
which survive and must be adapted or en- 
dured. One of the handicaps of many of 
these buildings is their lack of daylight and 
at present this lack is intensified by the short- 
age of electric power. I noticed a tendency 
on the part of British librarians to rebind 
many of their old volumes in red, to add 
warmth and color to the shelves. 


In most of the larger public libraries there 
is a more definite division between reference 
library and circulation library than with us. 
They are frequently situated on different 
floors and there seemed to be little interplay 
between them. The reference library is gen- 
erally a dignified book-lined room with dark 
oak cases to the ceiling, shaded lights, a few 
studious readers, and a hush-hush attendant. 
I never saw one crowded with school children 
in the afternoon, or heard a reference desk 
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telephone jangle with an abrupt query for in- 
formation. Needs of this sort are apparently 
dealt with in other places, nor did I see in 
these reading rooms the periodical indexes 
and files of bound volumes on which so much 
of our ready reference work depends. The 
atmosphere was more that of the graduate 
reading room in a university library. 

The circulating library, on the other hand, 
seemed very largely given over to popular 
reading and was invariably crowded with 
patrons exchanging books. Stacks were open 
to the public, the arrangement almost always 
in close set rows, frequently radiating in a 
circle from the charging desk. In this type 
of room I never saw a chair or bench and 
there would seldom have been room for one. 
It is obvious that there, as here, the older 
library buildings have long since outgrown 
their quarters, and it seems probable that the 
solution will be greater decentralization and 
more use of branches. 


The buildings used as the branch libraries 
both in the city and county systems are an 
emphatic illustration of the improvement in 
library architecture in the present century. 
Whether built specially for library purposes 
or in other quarters rented by the city or 
county, they are almost invariably newer, 
brighter, more cheerful, and far more like 
their American counterparts. Here one sees 
large windows, the familiar light oak of the 
Library Bureau furniture, attractive color 
schemes in walls and floor covering, pictures, 
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posters, special displays, etc. In Nottingham, 
Derbyshire, and Lancashire, I visited many 
of these small county branches and found 
them cheerful, busy places humming with ac- 
tivity and obviously centers of neighborhood 
interest. Lancashire has some fine rural build- 
ings, one I remember particularly, at a cross- 
roads, of modified butterfly shape, and set in 
a garden all ablaze, when I was there in July, 
with the red rose of Lancaster. Derby county 
branches are interesting from the fact that 
nearly all are converted shops or houses and 
each has decided individuality in arrange- 
ment, furniture, and color scheme. One has 
black shelving against walls of Chinese red, 
with chromium chairs and light fixtures. An- 
other has shelving and furniture of apple 
green. In all of them the furniture has been 
locally built on modernistic designs with 
sound functional planning for charging 
desks, tables, etc., and a daring but effective 
use of color. The cost of such quarters and 
equipment is materially less than that of the 
permanent stone buildings erected in other 
districts for library purposes, but Derby puts 
its funds into the book budget instead. 

In Nottingham, Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Bristol I saw municipal branches of the mod- 
ern type, most of them more conventional 
buildings than those of Derby County, fol- 
lowing traditional library patterns, but up to 
date in every respect. It was interesting to 
note the difference in atmosphere and service 
created partly, no doubt, by the modern build- 
ings situated in a residential area or a con- 
venient shopping center. The older type of 
British library has too often been regarded 
by a large part of the literate community as 
a public benefit supported by the ratepayers 
for the sake of the poor who could not afford 
to buy books. A certain air of grimness about 
its building and staff often strengthens this 
impression of an institution allied to the 
public hospital, orphanage, and old people’s 
home. One could visit in many an English 
home with cultivated people who had never 
entered their public library, having had their 
books always from a paid subscription library, 
rather like a private club, if they lived in a 
city, or if in the country, by post from Lon- 
don. The modern branch building, however, 
has widened the circle of the public library 
service. Everywhere that I visited one of the 
light attractive buildings with inviting in- 
teriors and clean book stock, I found a 
friendly collection of neighbors using it, 
people of all ages and types, coming on foot, 
bicycle, and probably in the prewar days by 
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motor car. Many of these buildings have 
lecture or meeting rooms for community ac- 
tivities, and all have children’s libraries and 
carry on work with youth groups. 

In the provincial universities growing out 
of the rapidly expanding institutions which 
we would call “city colleges” I found an in- 
creasing number of new and up-to-date li- 
braries, such as those in Leeds, Nottingham, 
and Birmingham, where only the first unit, 
the medical library, is yet housed in its new 
building. In the older universities of Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh I noted the familiar 
handicaps common to some of our own over- 
crowded older buildings. But I learned there, 
as in some of the older public libraries, that 
it is not wise to judge a library's worth or 
services by its external housing, or even by its 
internal sheen. In many an.ancient crowded 
building one finds untold wealth in the book 
stock, such as special subject collections, and 
rarities of historic value, completeness of files 
back to dates which fill one with envy, and 
what is of equal importance with the book 
treasures, a librarian whose knowledge of 
books is that of a scholar. The great public 
libraries are often doing as scholarly a job of 
research and aid to learning as the universi- 
ties, and I was impressed everywhere with 
the wealth of their material in certain fields, 
and the wisdom shown in gathering it to- 
gether, and in making information available, 
not necessarily by telephone or by the latest 
method of indexing, but by the presence of 
staff members who are themselves searchers 
after knowledge. 


Book Collections 


My visits were too brief and the view too 
superficial to judge fairly of book stocks, but 
I learned a few facts from talking with staffs 
and scanning the shelves in Americana sec- 
tions. Recent interest in the United States 
and the effort to increase the number of books 
about this country in British libraries has re- 
sulted in a goodly supply of the American 
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Guide Series and various popular books of 
travel and interpretation. There has always 
been, they told me, a steady demand for our 
best known plays and novels, particularly 
contemporary ones. Our poetry is less known 
after the period of Longfellow, who seems 
to be familiar to British school children. One 
reason for vagueness in regard to our poets 
is that the poetry is frequently classified under 
English literature because of the language. I 
found a godson of eighteen who thought that 
Whitman and Poe were English poets. 


In every public library I found Gone with 
the Wind in multiple copies and I suspect by 
now the reserves are waiting in line for For- 
ever Amber. But more important than this 
sort of popularity, which may well be the 
result of advertising, is the steady demand 
for American books on all technical subjects, 
not because they are American but because 
they are considered to be the best books in 
the field. In Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Shefheld, Bristol, and Glasgow, all libraries 
with strong technical and commercial depart- 
ments, I found shelves well stocked with 
American imprints and the one cry of all the 
librarians was for more books and faster 
delivery. 

Aside from Americana, which was my 
chief interest, I was impressed with the 
amount of music in nearly all these public 
library collections—not only in the central 
building where there was often a music sec- 
tion of amazing scope, but in countless 
branches I found bound scores of chamber 
music arranged for part-playing, and minia- 
ture scores of operas, and symphonies which 
showed constant circulation. Music is also 
provided in quantity for choral societies and 
orchestras. 

I was impressed with thé quality of bind- 
ing in the music collections. It is also true 





Looking through a Spectroscope after a 
talk on “The Heavens” at the Central 
Public Library, Bristol 
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throughout the libraries that rebinding seems 
to be better than ours and less costly, so that 
it is done perhaps at an earlier stage. Even 
with the difficulty of wartime restrictions in 
output it seemed to me that the book stocks 
were well kept in the matter of binding. 
The libraries have all been depleted in 
stock through the shortage of paper and 
restrictions on publishing. All have been 
driven to searching the secondhand shops for 
popular titles. Except for children’s books 
most of them reported difficulty in obtaining 
American titles in any considerable quantity 
since the war started, but it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the normal flow of books between 
the two countries will soon be resumed. 


Staff and Services 


Before the war an American visitor in 
British libraries would have been surprised 
at the preponderance of men on the staffs. 
Today, of course, they have been universally 
replaced by women except in the top ranks. 
In all the libraries I visited except that of 
Nottingham County, the librarian was a man, 
past the age for military service, and as an 
American I was somewhat amused when they 
almost invariably apologized for having a 
feminine staff. It is true, of course, that the 
apology was less for their being women than 
for the fact that they are frequently untrained 
women under seventeen or over fifty, and 
therefore not subject to government “call 
up,” but it is equally true that a library staffed 
with women seems odd to them while it is 
taken for granted in this country. The staff 
turnover even among the women is a tremen- 
dous problem in all the libraries, as young 
girls taken on at fifteen are constantly being 
called up after two years and a new group 
must be trained. The older women are more 
difficult to train and present other personnel 
problems, particularly as many of them are 
housewives with no professional education or 
experience of work outside their homes, and 
only able to devote part time to it now. 

The discouraging element however is the 
apparent lack of opportunity for women in 
the upper ranks and one wonders whether 
after the war the profession will be able 
to attract capable, educated women willing 
to undertake professional training, unless 
the prospects of ultimate advancement are 
greater. Otherwise librarianship will con- 
tinue to be a field in which young women 
hope to work for a few years only, preceding 
marriage, and it will not be a popular field 
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because it cannot claim to be a promising 
road to that event. I met excellently trained 
and experienced women on several staffs, but 
always in the position of assistants. 


However, the expanding educational pro- 
gram today gives hope of rapid development 
in the school library field which will provide 
more opportunities for women to run their 
own libraries and to advance to positions 
involving supervision and administration, 
which at present they seem to find chiefly in 
the branches of municipal and county librar- 
ies or the departments of a large public or 
university library. 

The public libraries have everywhere taken 
a prominent part in war services and activi- 
ties, serving as information bureaus, centers 
for air raid protection, first aid, and relief of 
all sorts. Food rationing and other commun- 
ity services have been handled through their 
buildings and staffs, to say nothing of nation- 
wide salvage drives for books and paper. 
The stockpiling of books alone, for the war 
damaged libraries and for those in liberated 
European countries, has been a staggering 
task ably organized and carried through by 
librarians. 

In what might be called “extra curricular’ 
activities in peace times the libraries differ as 
widely as our own. Bristol makes a point of 
public relations and has an excellent lecture 
series, and much work with school children. 
Others have adult education classes and study 
groups. Derby provides unusual museum 
service to all the schools as well as the books 
quite generally supplied by all the county sys- 
tems. Nottingham seemed particularly suc- 
cessful with children’s work and service to 
youth clubs. 


In internal and technical practices the Brit- 
ish libraries seemed less uniform and stand- 
ardized than ours, more inclined to develop 
their own systems to fit individual needs. 
Although the Dewey decimal classification is 
quite generally used in public libraries, and 
the Library of Congress classification in many 
of the newer colleges, cataloging practice 
varies widely as there is little use of standard- 
ized printed catalog cards. There is perhaps 
in consequence of this variation, a whole- 
some tendency to cut out unnecessary frills, 
to reduce the number of records to essentials, 
an avoidance of overelaboration from which 
we might learn a greater economy of effort. 
I found in several places original devices for 
charging and filing, short cuts in cataloging, 
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a lack of duplication and of unjustified rou- 
tines—all of which may be the result of hard 
times and of having to view all administra- 
tive problems with a keen eye on the budget. 

British and American libraries have many 
problems in common and there is much that 
we can learn from each other. Most of the 
executives I met had visited in this country 
and profited by what they saw. Too few of 
us have done the same, and some comparative 
studies of undoubted value could be made. 
The Library Committee of Leeds has pub- 
lished a study of who reads what similar to 
that of Mr. Compton. Derby County, with a 
population similar to that of Los Angeles 
County, has discovered by comparing statis- 
tics that it serves the same number with a far 
greater circulation of books at lower cost. 
Glasgow and Cleveland, of comparable size, 
are both excellently served by highly effective 
public libraries and the difference in cost per 
capita is startling. 

Though England today is outwardly a 
tired, battered, and somewhat shabby coun- 
try, still strained with the effort of total war, 
it is also an inspiring one because of new 
hope and promise for a better future, because 
of determined planning for better housing, 
better schools, wider opportunities for all of 
its people. The librarians are not always as 
vocal as an impatient one could wish, and yet 
they have their share in this educational plan- 
ning and a wise recognition of the part of 
the library in adult education. 


I found the older executives keenly con- 
cerned with problems of professional train- 
ing, of staff organization, of wider com- 
munity service; whenever I talked to young 
assistants there was evidence of eagerness to 
exchange views and experiences and positions 
with their American “opposite numbers.” 
After one meeting of an Assistants’ Associ- 
ation which I had addressed, A.L.A. head- 
quarters was embarrassed by the number of 
inquiries concerning exchanges. 


I should like to urge young assistants here, 
as I did there, to seek the adventure and ex- 
perience of serving in another country, when 
the war is over. It doesn’t much matter where 
you go—east, west, north, or south—so long 
as you go with eagerness, with curiosity, with 
interest, and willingness to learn from the 
new and strange. There are fine libraries in 
many parts of the world and the fraternal 
guild is an ancient and honorable one. To 
travel as a librarian is to find friends every- 
where. 
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Copies suitable for posting of the following 
two pages, “You Pay for These Books. . .”, 
will be mailed librarians requesting them. A 


postcard will deliver them to you. 


The advertisement appeared as a full page 
in the Sunday book sections of the New York 
Herald Tribune and the Chicago Sun. It is 
scheduled for the Boston Globe on April 15. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 











The Catalog discloses almost instantly 


any one of the thousands of reprints 
available as of October, in 81 reprint 


series. By referring to only two alpha- 
OF bets a book may be located by author, 
title, publisher, or name of series. A 


glance shows all the imprints under 
REPRINTS which a given title is reprinted. Full 
buying information is given, price, 
publisher, size, binding, illustrator 


IN SERIES: (juveniles), editors, compilers, etc. 
a The Catalog is 81 catalogs cumulated 
19 ' ' between two covers. 









N. B. Again the number of catalogs 
printed has been increased, BUT all 
earlier editions have gone out of print 
before their supplements were issued. 












The price is $3.50 which in- 
cludes a spring supplement to 
record changes in the current 
list. 
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PATRONS ARE 
PEOPLE 


How to Be A Model Librarian — 








By Vivian Macnuson, Lotira NewMAN, and Saran L., WALLACE. 


Pointers on meeting the public, lightly and deftly presented with humor 
and cartoons. The various sections humorously titled, ‘Roses By Other 
Names’—‘Too Much and Too Soon’—‘Second to the Right and Straight 
on Till Morning’—‘Don’t You Trust Me?’ offer positive suggestions on 
the fine technique of giving directions and explanations, of gauging 
patrons’ needs before ‘loading’ them with information, and of interpreting 
library rules without arousing antagonism. Originally prepared for staff 


use at Minneapolis, but demand from public, special, school and college 
libraries was so brisk that A.L.A. undertook an edition for sale. 39 pages. 
Illus. Ready April 1. Single copy, 50¢; 10 copies, 40¢ each; 25 or more, 


35¢ each. 
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BOOK NO. TWO 


Library projects for children and young 
people. New ‘recipes’ for activities in which 
pupils work creatively and cooperatively. 
Hundreds of ideas assembled from the ex- 
perience of teachers, pupils, and librarians. 
Does not duplicate material in the first 
Activity Book (1938, $2.50). Enriches the 
service of any library catering to young 
people. Four chapters are on library- 
centered activities, eight on curriculum- 
centered activities. Takes into account the 
important part played in school work by 
movie, radio, forum, and panel. Analytical 
index. 239 pages. Ready April 15. Cloth, 
$2.50. 
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Democracy in Library Service 
THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 
By Carl Vitz * 


(CPPORTUNITIES come in cycles. Once 

missed, we must wait the long turn of 
events for another chance. After a quarter 
century of fear, appeasement and war, we 
again have the opportunity to plan for last- 
ing peace. 

A renewed opportunity is likewise ours to 
make democracy work better. We can justly 
take pride in our country’s achievements in 
this great struggle, but the fierce test of war 
has also revealed grave weaknesses. None of 
us can longer ignore the great inequalities— 
economic, social, educational—that exist. No 
thinking person can fail to discern the rising 
desire to eliminate them. We must become 
a better democracy or risk ceasing to be one. 
To assume a return to prewar days, socially, 
economically, or in any other way is like re- 
turning to isolationism. The hands on the 
clock of time cannot be turned back. 

Library inequalities have long existed. We 
have accepted this condition, especially when 
enjoying good library service and holding 
jobs in established institutions. We have been 
passive, unconcerned, indifferent. We have 
been typical of the privileged group, satisfied 
with the status quo and merely asking more 
for our own institutions and ourselves. It is 
just as urgent for us to stretch our thinking 
to cover the needs of all the people in our 
country as it is to see ourselves as an integral 
part of a world organizatidn. 


The sponsors and endorsers of the Library 
Development Fund believe that the extension 
of library service to unserved areas, and its 
improvement in poorly served areas, is the 
contribution librarians can now make to pre- 
serve and strengthen democracy. 

Library representation in Washington has 
for years seemed desirable to extension work- 
ers. With government playing a larger part 
in all phases of life and the country’s govern- 
mental structure increasingly complex, it has 
become essential. Representation, however, 
must be by a librarian or at least a librarian 
at heart; someone who believes in the diffu- 





* President, American Library Association; Jibrarian, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library. 
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sion of knowledge through books and librar- 
ies and their value in providing wholesome 
recreation and spiritual sustenance. He should 
represent libraries and their needs with dig- 
nity and integrity, as well as with effective- 
ness, and through ability and character en- 
hance the prestige of libraries. He will not 
function as a “lobbyist” or a pressure group 
agent. He will, however, be on the alert to 
supply information to Congressmen and pub- 
lic officials as necessary in the proper interests 
of libraries, and to promote wise legislative 
and administrative action concerning them. 
He will keep libraries of all kinds informed 
as to matters governmental, helpful and im- 
portant for them to know. 


A nation-wide public relations program in 
support of library extension and to vitalize 
all library service is an equal necessity. Public 
support is essential to a popular institution. 
A general understanding of the value of li- 
braries is the necessary basis for their general 
establishment. 


Our country is not going to stand still—a 
people as dynamic as Americans will initiate 
new and different things. It will be the age 
of the “common man” because he possesses 
tremendous unexpressed energies and desires. 
It is our opportunity and that of all socially 
conscious groups to aid in directing these 
energies toward constructive purposes. 

If we believe in our hearts that books are 
indispensable to a better informed democracy 
and do not just speak it with our lips, then 
we will be glad to share in this Library De- 
velopment Fund with the avowed purpose of 
extending the service of books and libraries 
to all our fellow citizens. 


We have just finished contributing to the 
American Red Cross, to do for us what we 
would do personally if we but could. Can 
we not, in the same spirit, ask the American 
Library Association to promote for us as li- 
brarians the extension work we likewise 
would gladly do if we but could. 


Let’s say ‘Library service for all’’ with our 
dollars! 
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What Britain’s Children Read 


By Lorna Lewis * 


war are children in Britain reading in 
wartime? The answer seems simple— 
they are reading whatever they can get. Good, 
bad, or indifferent, it doesn’t seem to matter 
—the printed word’s the thing. But, of 
course, there is much more to it than that. 


The reason for this apparently uncritical 
and voracious attitude is one which applies 
to all kinds of readers today. It is summed 
up in two words: paper shortage. I won't go 
into all the other problems of book produc- 
tion, such as shortage of cloth and cardboard 
for binding and lack of skilled bookbinders, 
now employed on war work. Everyone even 
faintly conversant with the book world, 
whether as reader, producer, or salesman, 
knows it all too well. But the paper quota in 
Britain does hit juvenile reading especially 
hard, 

Children’s books in Britain have for years 
been fighting a hard battle to win equality of 
status with books for adults. They were on 
their way, slowly but surely, to victory. But 
when paper problems came, they, as the 
weaker warriors, had to go to the wall. Some 
firms closed down their juvenile departments 


* Reviewer of children’s books; author of several chil- 
dren's books, including Tea and Hot Bombs; driver in the 
YMCA Canteen Service. 





These children are selecting books from 
their own special corner of one of the six 
hundred free public libraries in Britain. 
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altogether. Others lost huge stocks in the 
1940-1941 blitz, and could not acquire the 
material to replace them. Only this month a 
well known publisher lost all his stock of edu- 
cational books in a fire blitz. This means he 
will now have to allocate a big proportion of 
his total allowance to make good the loss of 
these essential commodities, and his children’s 
fiction list will suffer in consequence. 
Another old-established publisher of chil- 
dren’s books was undergoing a reorganization 
and modernization of his firm in the year on 
which the paper quota was subsequently 
based. It was for him a very poor year; and 
the result is a pathetically reduced list of new- 
comers and old favorites in his 1944 list. 


Absence of Old Favorites 


This absence of old favorites is one of the 
negative changes in children’s reading now, 
as compared with prewar years; and a most 
serious change, too. Children are admittedly 
as responsive as ever to those classics which 
are suited to twelve- to seventeen-year-olds 
when they can get hold of them. The demand 
is enormous. And the supply? Last week a 
reviewer due to give a series of broadcasts to 
schools rang up several bookshops in vain, 
asking for such books as Dickens’ David 
Copperfield, Charlotte Bronté’s Villette, 
Scott’s Ouentin Durward, Goldsmith's Vicar 
of Wakefield. 

A bookseller on a large scale reported that 
he could not secure enough copies of R. L. 
Stevenson's Treasure Island. At present he 
gets a small consignment at regular intervals ; 
but such is his waiting list for this “best of 
all” publication for juveniles that he cannot 
supply more than half of his orders, let alone 
have single copies for the casual customer. 

This brings us to a further answer to the 
original question on wartime reading for boys 
and girls. Children today don’t differ much 
in taste from the children of yesterday, and, 
with few exceptions, a list of favorites in this 
fifth year of the war would be much the same 
as one drawn up ten or twenty years ago. A 
handful of winners still includes Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alice in Wonderland, Louisa Alcott’s 
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An eager young reader chooses a new 
book in a department devoted to books 
for children, in a London store. 


Little Women, R. M. Ballantyne’s The Dog 
Crusoe, Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in the 
Willows, Captain Marryat’s Children of the 
New Forest, G. A. Henty’s historical books, 
E. Nesbit’s famous chronicles of the Bastable 
family, Percy Westerman’s adventures, Talbot 
Baines Reed’s Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s, 
and other familiar names too numerous to 
mention. 


Animal stories of nearly all kinds are 
clamored for, though ponies have lost a little 
ground in the last couple of years. Nature 
books can’t be supplied quickly enough, nor 
can encyclopedias, books on general knowl- 
edge, and anything even remotely connected 
with science. 


Our Realistic Age 

The chief change today is, firstly, in the 
decline in popularity of the fairy story, speak- 
ing generally. Perhaps this age is too real- 
istic; the ‘‘pretty’’ has had to give way to the 
grotesque, the purely imaginative has been 
superseded by the all-too-real. Secondly, now 
as never before is the time for books on fly- 
ing: technical, problematical, and fictitious. 
This growth in air-interest is obviously under- 
standable. 

Who are the modern authors who seem to 
have invaded with security the hearts of young 
readers? Hugh Lofting, creator of the famous 
Dr. Dolittle, is certainly one of the most 
loved. He is as established in his age-group 
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(about six to ten) as Beatrix Potter is for 
younger children. Arthur Ransome, follow- 
ing in the Treasure Island vein, is still making 
big hits with his modern young pirates, the 
Swallows and Amazons. Enid Blyton, writer 
for audiences anywhere between four and 
fifteen, has a big following; so has Alison 
Uttley, with her entrancing stories about Sam 
Pig and—with Margaret Tarrant’s pictorial 
aid—about Hare, Mole, and little Grey 
Rabbit. 


Thrillers 


Hor older boys and girls, thrillers of all 
types, from the purely sensational to the 
advanced detective story, are in great demand. 
Schoolbooks fare better with girls than with 
boys. Biographies, of which there are already 
a certain number specially written for boys 
and girls in their teens, are badly wanted. 
So are books with a factual background such 
as the ‘Sue Barton” nursing books, for which 
we are indebted to the United States, and such 
individual books as Noel Streatfield’s Ballet 
Shoes and Kitty Berne’s She Shall Have 
Music. Eve Garnett’s Family from One End 
Street, about a family poor in finances but rich 
in fun and friendliness, made an unexpectedly 
big success. Among boys’ authors, Captain 
W. E. Johns, with his countless air-adven- 
tures of “Biggles” has swept the skies. 

In comparison with the quantity of reading 
books produced, there seems to be an increase 
in picture books for young children; and 
these, on the whole, are rather more sophisti- 
cated than those of prewar years. They also 
appear to be poorer in quality, a dangerous 
generalization, perhaps, but one based on 
some years of regular reviewing both before 
and during the war. 

The Puffin series of paper-covered picture 
books, sold at fifteen cents each, romp away 
with the prize in regard to quality, price, and 
also variety. This admirable series has some- 
thing in it for almost any age, from three to 
eighty-three. Jean de Brunhoff’s delightful 
stories of Babar the Elephant are here to stay ; 
so too, in their different manner, are Ursula 
Moray William’s Little Wooden Horse, and 
Kathleen Hale’s Orlando the Marmalade Cat. 

One thing is clear; the young appetite is 
insatiable whether for prose, picture, or 
poetry. We need not worry overmuch about 
the standard of book production today, for it 
has kept up remarkably well. But a bigger 
supply will be one of the greatest gifts for 
Britain’s postwar children. 
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The Libraries of Russia 


By Ellen Reed * 


HE libraries of Czarist Russia contained 

magnificent collections of rare and ex- 
quisitely-bound books. In the state libraries, 
and in the private libraries housed in the 
great palaces, were finely printed classics of 
many nations, English aquatints, books illus- 
trated with the lithographs and woodcuts of 
the French masters, and unique manuscripts, 
including the Codex Sinaiticus of the Greek 
Bible, brought to Russia from the convent of 
St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. 


Percy Muir, in A Russian Adventure, tells 
of a visit he made in 1928 to the library of 
Catherine the Great in the Palace of Pavlovsk. 
He describes the maple bookcases which line 
the walls, and the matching cupboards be- 
neath, each with a large blue-and-white 
Wedgwood medallion. 


The contents of one of the cupboards consisted 
of a collection of some hundreds of eighteenth- 
century almanacs, English, French, German, and 
Russian, all in their charming original bindings of 
pale blue, pink, cream, or white boards or wrappers, 
each in its étui to match, and all so spotless and so 
matchlessly perfect as to give the impression that 
they had never been touched since they first arrived 
at the palace. The room gives an impression of 
lightness and charm that serves to counteract its 
overwhelming size. 





* Junior Assistant, Akron, Ohio, Public Library. 


The number of public libraries in Czarist 
Russia is unknown, as official library sta- 
tistics were not published under the old 
regime. There were several thousand librar- 
ies throughout the country. 

The small public libraries for the working 
classes contained books chosen carefully by 
the Ministry of Education for their innocuous 
content. The libraries had no central func- 
tioning organization, but were disconnected 
and inadequate. These free public libraries 
were supported by the cities, or by societies 
of readers, and they existed under the suryeil- 
lance of the central government and of the 
local governors, who exerted a rigid censor- 
ship and had the power to ban the works of 
an author or even to suppress the provincial 
library. 


Too Many Books 


The Revolution of 1917 swept an ava- 
lanche of books into the possession of the 
State. The libraries were overwhelmed as the 
great collections of the nobility descended 
upon them. Rural libraries, in particular, 
were disorganized as they suddenly acquired 
more books than they could deal with, and to 
add to their confusion the majority of these 
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THE V. I. LENIN STATE LIBRARY OF THE USSR 


New building erected after former one proved inadequate. (Old building appears at extreme 

left of photograph, also in illustration on opposite page.) In niches of the facade are busts 

of famous writers and thinkers. Along the parapet are sculptures of a frontier-guard, a girl 
with a sheaf, a worker, and others. 
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LENIN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Moscow 


books were far beyond the reading experience 
or understanding of the local population. 


Gradually the books were transferred to 
the cities, where they could be accommo- 
dated, the Leningrad district alone receiving 
25,000,000 books. The National Public Li- 
brary, Leningrad, and the Lenin Library in 
Moscow tripled their already existing collec- 
tions of 1,500,000 volumes. Great new li- 
brafies were established, such as the Com- 
munist Academy in Moscow, with 1,052,000 
books. In addition, the new government of 
the Revolution itself began to publish quan- 
tities of material. Many new small libraries 
sprang up all over the country. There was 
still no central direction, and the confusion 
increased until 1920, when by a decree the 
libraries were brought under the control of 
the Commissariat for Education. Finances 
were improved, and in 1926 the Commis- 
sariat began to study the problem of unifica- 
tion. 

Up to this time there were several parallel 
systems. The trade unions had developed an 
extensive service in factories and workers’ 
clubs. The schools maintained still another 
system, while the Department of Education 
extended its service into cities and villages. 
Surveys were made of the rayons (counties), 
and unification was started within these areas. 
Natural units were being developed, such as 
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the library service on the great collective 
farms, but the system was still largely experi- 
mental when it was interrupted by the war. 

It would be difficult to determine the de- 
gree of censorship exercised by the Soviet 
government in book selection and publica- 
tion. In 1924 Lenin’s widow, Nadezhda 
Krupskaia, wrote an article for Pravda ex- 
plaining the censorship then imposed by the 
Soviet government on reading material. 
Madame Lenin upheld the necessity of ex- 
cluding from the masses books filled with 
“moralizing discourses, religious booklets . . . 
monarchistic twaddle, and the like.” She be- 
lieved that while the writings of Plato, Kant, 
and other “philosopher-idealists’” were harm- 
ful, it was immaterial whether or not their 
works were in libraries, since the masses do 
not read them anyway. 


Government Only Publisher 


As the Soviet government is the sole pub- 
lisher of books within the country (over nine 
billion books have been published in the 
USSR since the Revolution), it is obvious 
that it may impose such censorship as it 
deems advisable. The chief book-publishing 
organization of the Soviet Union is Ogiz, the 
Association of State Publishing Houses. Ogiz 
is concerned only with those publishing 
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Crowds jam the reading room of the 
new Lenin Library 


houses whose literature is of interest to the 
whole Soviet Union. Publishing houses 
which specialize in either form or content, 
such as textbooks or medical literature, are 
under the jurisdiction of the respective 
People’s Commissariats. Ogiz also controls 
Kogiz, the largest bookselling institution in 
the Soviet Union. Kogiz has more than 
1,300 bookshops and library supply organi- 
zations throughout the country. 

The first library training given in the USSR 
consisted of single courses, evening classes, 
and correspondence courses, in cataloging, 
classification, and library statistics, given by 
the individual libraries. These courses were 
reorganized and formed the basis of the In- 
stitute for Library Science, which began as a 
department of the All-Union Lenin Library 
in Moscow. It is now an independent insti- 
tution, and is the center for general library 
cooperation. 


Institute for Library Science 


The Institute for Library Science does re- 
search and theoretical work in library science 
and gives library training through a regular 
three-year course. It was planned to increase 
this course to four years, but the war may 
have prevented the completion of this plan. 

There are three library colleges in Russia 
and forty-eight technical high schools for the 
training of library workers. The prerequisite 
for entrance is the equivalent of a high school 
education, plus two years’ experience in a li- 
brary. Preference is given to those students 
who possess a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages. The majority of the students have 
had an average of five years of library experi- 
ence, and due to the long training period, 
few assistants working in libraries are less 
than thirty years of age. 

The curriculum covers general university 
subjects in addition to professional library 
training. At the end of the course there are 
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one hundred days of fieldwork, called “'prac- 
tice-practical,”’ which combines practice work 
in libraries on the collective farms with prac- 
tical work in the fields and shops. 

Apparently some of the students are re- 
quired to pay about $25 a year tuition fee. 
Others are subsidized by the State, receiving 
free housing, meals, equipment, and, in addi- 
tion, about $30 a month for personal use. 

Advanced library training is given at the 
Scientific Research Institute of Library Sci- 
ence, and at the Leningrad and Kharkov In- 
stitutes of Political Education. Candidates 
must have had professional library training, 
several years of service as librarians, and ex- 
perience in social work. In Russia emphasis 
is placed on the social-service aspect of librar- 
ianship. 


Classification 


Classification systems vary throughout the 
country. The one ultimately to be adopted is 
the Marxian system. The details of this sys- 
tem apparently have not been published. An 
antiquated German scheme, called the Reiss 
system, is in use at the Moscow University 
Library, while the Communist Academy at 
Moscow uses the Library of Congress classi- 
fication. The Dewey Decimal system is used 
at the Nizhnii-Novgorod Public Library. 





Sovfoto 
The hall of catalogs in the Saltykov- 
Shchedrin State Public Library in 
Leningrad 
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Children’s reading room in the Lenin Library, Moscow 


There is a Russian Society of Decimalists, 
founded to increase the use of the Dewey 
system in Russian libraries. 

In general, libraries are open ten to twelve 
hours every day, and the staff works six hours 
a day with every sixth day free. The annual 
holiday is usually two months for the chief 
librarian, and from one and a half months to 
half a month for assistants. 

It is difficult to compare the salaries of 
Russian librarians with those in the United 
States. The ruble does not circulate outside 
the Soviet Union, so that its value in relation 
to other currencies is not, known, but it is 
usually valued at fifty cents. On that basis 
the salaries of assistants, who receive 100-150 
rubles a month, would be about $50-$60, 
American money. The salaries of chief li- 
brarians range from 275 to 350 rubles a 
month. 


These low salaries are supplemented, how- 
ever, by free medical and dental care, social 
insurance, obviating the necessity to save, and 
cheap shelter, the rent for an apartment being 
fitted to the salary of the occupant. 


Before the war there were 250,000 state 
libraries in the USSR, with a total of half a 
billion books. The Lenin State Library in 
Moscow has the national significance for 
Russia that the British Museum has for Eng- 
land, and the Library of Congress has for the 
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United States. It is a national book reposi- 
tory and is perhaps the largest library in the 
world, containing over nine million books 
and periodicals. This library was the former 
Rumyantsev Museum and was renamed in 
honor of Lenin in 1924. 

The Public Library, Leningrad, was for- 
merly the Imperial Public Library. It origi- 
nated in 1714 in books seized as spoils of war 
by Peter the Great, and contains the collec- 
tion of Catherine the Great, including Vol- 
taire’s private library which he had brought 
to Catherine's palace at Pavlovsk. This li- 
brary has a music department of one hundred 
thousand volumes, and possesses the original 
score of Le Cog d’or, and the first opera 
printed in Russia, with words by Catherine 
the Great. 

The library of the Communist Academy in 
Moscow was founded after the Revolution, 
in 1918. It is an official depository for all 
Russian printed works, and contains over a 
million books. 

Since the start of the war the main libraries 
at Stalingrad, Krasnodar, Kursk, Voroshilo- 
grad, and Rostov have been completely or 
partially destroyed. The Voronezh regional li- 
brary, which had over five million books, has 
been burned, as has the smaller Gorky li- 
brary in Kalinin. By incomplete estimates, 
at least twenty-three million books have been 
destroyed. 
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Through the Moscow Siege 


By Rowena Meyer 


[The BULLETIN has asked Rowena Meyer, one of the few American civilians 
who lived through the Moscow siege of 1941, to write of books and reading in 
wartime Russia. A native New Yorker, Miss Meyer visited the Soviet Union ten 
years ago and remained there until 1943, traveling extensively throughout the 
Crimea, Caucasus, and Ukraine; making the long trip from Moscow to Vladi- 
vostock four times. For two years in Khabarovsk, capitol of the Russian Far East, 
she produced cultural radio programs over station RV-15, one of the most 
powerful stations in the world. In Moscow she taught English in the Pedagogical 
Institute of Foreign Languages, and lived in dormitory shelters with faculty and 


students during the siege.} 


OR love or money one could not get a 

single copy of War and Peace in Moscow 
that fearful autumn of 1941 when the Ger- 
mans were pushing their way to the capital. 
Searches through bookshops were fruitless ; 
library shelves failed to turn up copies. Why 
this frantic quest for a book, I asked myself ? 
Why this fascination for something out of 
the distant past? 

The answer was obvious enough. The 
Germans were threatening from the west as 
had Napoleon that memorable year of 1812; 
Napoleon's vision of a Russian triumph was 
not unlike the Nazi belief of eventual mas- 
tery of the Soviet Union. And because Na- 
poleon’s “triumph” had utterly failed, the 
Russians sought spiritual support for their 
determination to thrust back the invader even 
as their ancestors had in Tolstoi’s immortal 
pages. 

In Red Army units guarding the ap- 
proaches to Moscow, we heard that copies of 
War and Peace passed from hand to hand. 
I learned of one Red Army officer who an- 
nounced to his company that the book would 
go to the soldier who had killed the greatest 
number of Germans that day. It wasn’t long 
before someone bettered his record, and a GI 
Ivan seldom was able to keep the book more 
than twenty-four hours before some success- 
ful competitor wrested it from him. Inci- 
dentally, this unit won a decoration for its 
success in annihilating the enemy. 


A Red Army unit generally has its own 
small lending library. A study of books most 
in demand indicates how varied reading tastes 
are. In one typical unit the most popular 
books were The Origin of Species, and The 
Descent of Man by Darwin, Fairy Tales by 
Hans Christian Andersen, The Last of the 
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Mohicans and The Deerslayer by James Feni- 
more Cooper, and practically every book ever 
written by Tolstoi or Pushkin. The choice of 
fairy tales may cause some people to wonder. 
This predilection, in my personal opinion, 
merely expressed the fighting man’s subcon- 
scious desire to cling to anything associated 
with his little ones, with his home, and with 
his own childhood. 


Publishing 


A number of Soviet publishing houses spe- 
cialize in what is known as military cultural 
requirements. The Fine Literature Publish- 
ing House, for example, has issued a series of 
pocket books titled ‘For the Soldier’s Knap- 
sack.” Intended for men in the front lines, 
this series includes foreign as well as Russian 
classics; contemporary Russian literature; 
anti-Fascist tracts; and anti-Prussian stories 
by de Maupassant and Zola. (I heard the 
latter’s moving tale, “The Sign of the Mill,” 
quite frequently over the radio. ) 

The Military Publishing House has put out 
a series entitled ‘The Red Army Man's Li- 
brary.” These stories stress the contemporary 
scene and are true tales of people in the rear 
and of heroes and guerrilla fighters. Such 
booklets are printed not only in Russian, but 
in Georgian, Armenian, Uzbek, Tatar, and 
other Soviet languages. Tremendously popu- 
lar among men at the front are pocket edi- 
tions of the careers of military heroes of the 
past, like Alexander Nevsky, Suvorov, and 
Kutuzov. 

On the civilian front the outbreak of war 
brought about an immediate change in read- 
ing habits. Since the authorities had decreed 
that every man, woman, and child had to 
study and pass a test in ait raid precaution 
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measures, books on this subject were widely 
read. The average Soviet citizen became vi- 
tally interested in learning how to put on his 
gas mask in record time; to identify poison 
gas and its antidotes ; to recognize the various 
kinds of bombs and their properties; and 
to administer elementary first aid to the 
wounded. This was exceptionally fortunate 
as enemy bombing of Moscow began one 
month to the day after war broke out. 

Usually the crowds that streamed to the 
subway air raid shelters (they were the deep- 
est and most popular) snatched up books 
from their homes as the first warning sirens 
pierced the air. These shelters boasted play- 
rooms for children, exhibition rooms deco- 
rated with war posters, and—most important 
—a lending library that managed to function 
while attacks were in progress. Thus the 
people who had not the time to bring their 
own reading matter with them could select 
what they wanted, and then, fortified with a 
good book, wend their way between rows of 
people sitting on the tracks to an empty place. 
Here one settled down—settled down, pre- 
sumably, to read. 

But it was not easy. At first we felt that 
all hell had broken loose over our heads, and 
most of us would drop our books and sit 
transfixed with terror as each crash thundered 
above us. Not only was it impossible for 
most of us to read—we even found it hard to 
talk to our neighbors. That lump of stark 
fear in our throats made even breathing and 
conversation difficult. 

After a while, however, the Muscovites 
began taking the frequent raids in stride, and 
the person who forgot to carry a book or 
magazine with him was rare. For you could 
never tell when the ominous signal would 
direct you to cover; and very often hours 
elapsed before the “All Clear!” sounded 
again. 

The classics were the most favored reading 
material during bombings. I recall one Rus- 
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Russia's handsome subway provided the 
most popular shelters in times of air raids. 
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Scott Stamp Co. 
A stamp issued in honor of Tanya, 
a girl guerrilla 


sian telling me that whenever he heard the 
siren, he always picked something by Tolstoi 
from his shelf. He felt only such an author 
could rise to this occasion. 

In a place as public as an air raid shelter 
you can find almost anything in the way of 
reading matter. If you walked along the 
tracks, you would observe people reading not 
only Tolstoi, but Turgenev, Dostoievski, 
Chekhov, Gorki, Gogol, Ostrovski, and other 
Russian masters. Very much in evidence, too, 
were such popular contemporary writers as 
Sholokhov, Katayev, Ehrenbourg, Pasternak 
the poet, Zoschenko the humorist, Simonov 
the poet and dramatist, and lesser known lit- 
erary figures. 

Simonov’s poem ‘Wait for Me’’ became as 
popular as “Trees” was with American sol- 
diers during the First World War. It tells 
of a soldier who asks his sweetheart to wait 
patiently and faithfully, until he can return 
to her from all the horrors of war. From its 
popularity, I judged that only Russians with 
poor memorizing powers hadn't learned it by 
heart. Simonov’s The Russian People (pro- 
duced in English in this country) and Kor- 
neichuk’s The Front were other war dramas 
which literally millions of people read, for 
the most part in the newspaper Pravda, which 
printed the novels unabridged. 

Millions of pamphlets were also published 
and widely read at the front. When a girl 
guerrilla, known only as Tanya, was savagely 
tortured and hanged by the Germans for re- 
fusing to divulge military information, the 
whole country became aware of her fictitious 
name. So their families would not suffer, 
guerrillas always used pseudonyms, and 
Tanya, in reality, was Zoya Kosmodemyan- 
skaya, an eighteen-year-old girl from Mos- 
cow. Her brief life and heroic death became 
the theme of newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles and songs by artists and composers of 
renown. A thirty-kopek postage stamp, issued 
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Waiting for the latest newspapers at 
a Moscow newsstand 


in her honor, reveals a sweet, girlish face, 
which could easily be taken for that of an 
American girl. A booklet about her sold 
over a million and a half copies in the first 
eighteen months of the war. 


The numerous bookstalls on Tverskoi 
Boulevard in Moscow continued their thriv- 
ing business during the siege. Even children 
abandoned popular favorites like Jules Verne 
for simply written books on the technique of 
ancient and modern warfare, biographies of 
military commanders, and, of course, stories 
of the exploits of Russian and foreign heroes 
on the battlefields of the world. Notwith- 
standing this trend, a new edition of English 
Songs and Ballads became tremendously pop- 
ular, and as the average Russian drew in his 
belt far beyond the last notch, books on vic- 
tory gardening became best sellers. 

As the war progressed, and medical facili- 
ties were severely taxed, a serious lack of 
medical books became evident. Appeals were 
made to the American organization sending 
relief to include these needed and valued 
medical works. As expected, this appeal 
elicited a sympathetic response on the part 
of Americans who, through Russian War 
Relief, have contributed hundreds of thou- 
sands of medical works to their embattled 
medical friends across the sea. Donations of 
hundreds more such books, medical texts, 
published after 1926 and written in English, 
French, German, or Russian, are still urgently 
needed and requested by the relief agency. 
While medical texts published prior to 1926 
are not desired, classics of any date are 
wanted for students of medicine, battling 
time in their efforts to become front-line doc- 
tors and help save countless lives. 

Humorous works, naturally, were in great 
demand by a people whose daily lives were 
spent in toil, tension, peril, and personal 
grief. So the Good Soldier Schweik of World 
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War I fame came to life again. His hilarious 
adventures on the Soviet front of today were 
printed in popular magazines. The translated 
stories of O. Henry, “the American Che- 
khov,” as the Russians call him, never rested 
a moment on the library shelves, and new 
printings scarcely reached the bookshops be- 
fore they were sold out. It was a constant 
source of wonderment to me how, without 
any advance notice or advertising, a fresh 
supply of a popular work would apparently 
be sensed by hundreds of people. They would 
flock to the bookstores, stand in line for 
hours, and take their chances at getting one 
precious book they wanted. 

The twenty-five-year-old Moscow Library 
of Foreign Languages has continued its ac- 
tivities unabated by the war. Works of Eng- 
lish and American authors make up the ma- 
jority of its 300,000 volumes. It conducts 
well attended foreign language courses and 
amateur dramatic groups which present short 
plays in foreign languages. 

All kinds of people came to the Library of 
Foreign Languages to read foreign literature. 
There you would see Red Army men, teach- 
ers, engineers, writers, research workers, and 
ordinary folk who didn’t know a word of any 
foreign tongue, but who loved to look at the 
colorful, slick advertisements in American 
magazines. I remember one Russian who 
was completely baffled by the American idiom 
used in one such ad. He was sitting next 
to me in the reading room, jotting down 
items from a popular magazine. Suddenly 
he leaned over, and pointing to a gay ad, he 
asked what was meant by the line: ‘Use 
Such-and-Such Soap and you won't have lad 
ders in your stockings.” He could not asso- 
ciate the word “ladder,” used figuratively in 
this case, with soft, gossamer silk stockings. 
And I, needless to say, found it difficult to 
explain to him, since silk stockings, even 
rayon hose, are virtually nonexistent in this 
war-torn country lacking the barest essentials. 
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Outdoor book market draws many 
customers in Kuibyshev 
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Motion Pictures in Libraries 
By Etta Schneider Ress * 


IBRARIANS have no doubt noticed the 

flow of articles describing the use of mo- 
tion pictures as the basis for group discussion, 
called film forums. This widespread interest 
is directly related to the impetus given by the 
Joint Committee on Film Forums in its two- 
year investigation of the potentiality of mo- 
tion pictures for discussion. Not that there 
is anything unusual about forums held in the 
local library, for these have been effectively 
carried on since the days of the U.S. Office 
of Education’s Forum Demonstration Project 
of 1936. But the introduction of motion 
pictures is the unique, even startling, practice 
which the film forum movement has initiated. 
Movies at the library is a double-edged 
sword: it immediately labels the library as a 
lively, progressive institution; but it also in- 
volves problems for the busy library staff. 


Kinds of Pictures Available 


The extensive collection of titles available 
for use in schools is well known and easily 
surveyed.’ Scientific studies over a period of 
years have shown that films have value as a 
source of information, especially in the edu- 
cation of nonreaders. At the outbreak of war 
it was estimated that there were about 20,000 
motion pictures in use in schools throughout 
the United States. If films, then, are a source 
of information, they are worth the considera- 
tion of the library profession, especially be- 
cause they may conceivably bring knowledge 
to the nonreading public. 


Outside of school, the motion picture has 
become a great educative force since the start 
of the war. The tremendous growth of films 
for adult education would scarcely have been 
possible under peacetime conditions. There 
are the pictures especially produced by the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to teach spe- 
cial skills to millions of enlisted men, to train 
officers and supervisors, to provide orienta- 
tion into the causes and progress of the war, 
to bring refresher training to troops at the 


* Recently Film Consultant New York University Film 
Library ; Instructor in audio-visual aids, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

1 See Educational Film Catalog, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York, and One Thousand and One Blue Book 
t. Non-Theatrical Films, Educational Screen, Chicago, 

inois. 
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front, and for many other strategic purposes. 
Motion pictures are an important part of the 
materials being brought into conquered terri- 
tory, to pave the way for mutual understand- 
ing among occupying armies and civilians. 

There is the extensive film distribution 
service throughout the most remote parts of 
Latin America, bringing information on pub- 
lic and personal health and on the activities 
of North Americans. 


There are the industrial incentive pictures 
used in factories and shipyards to show how 
materials being manufactured in war plants 
are used in combat, and how bravely the sons 
and husbands of war workers are fighting 
under indescribable hardships. 


There are, too, the industrial training 
films, produced by commercial companies 
and by the U.S. Office of Education to pre- 
pare skilled mechanical workers and super- 
visors. Not only are these films used in fac- 
tories, but also in vocational schools and in 
the training classes of the armed forces. 


Then there are the short subjects produced 
and distributed by Hollywood companies for 
theatre audiences. These bring one type of 
informal education to the mass of people. 
The War Activities Committee of the motion 
picture industry, and the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures of the Office of War Information 
have brought many pictures on various as- 
pects of the war to movie-goers. To these 
should be added the inspirational and fine 
productions of such of our Allied countries 
as Canada, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia. 


Yet, in spite of these many informational 
pictures, most of which are available to librar- 
ies, there is one purpose vastly unexplored in 
the nonfiction type of film, viz., films to help 
in education for world citizenship. The dra- 
matic and vivid appeal of the motion picture 
can overcome the barriers of language, of 
space and time, and can bring authentic im- 
pressions of life in all parts of the world. 
But to be truly effective, the motion picture 
deserves more Serious attention than to be 
used as an end in itself. Education through 
films calls for an ability on the part of the 
observer to discern inaccuracies and misinfor- 
mation, an ability to relate what is seen to 
one’s personal experience, and a desire to 
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pursue through further discussion, reading, or 
investigation what has been seen on the 
screen. 


It is toward this end that the public library 
as one of the agencies of adult education can 
be of invaluable assistance. With careful 
planning, the local library can become a focal 
point for world citizenship through an in- 
tegrated program of lectures, forums, and 
study groups —all using pertinent motion 
pictures. 


Films Related to the Library 


These motion pictures and hundreds of 
others are available to libraries and can be 
used to enrich the program already under 
way. The greatest justification for using films 
is that they invariably attract an audience and 
would thus be an excellent means of bringing 
the community into the library. Having 
brought them in, the staff is then free to pro- 
mote the book service and other facilities. 


There are two broad applications of the 
motion picture in a public library: films used 
in conjunction with a larger program of ac- 
tivities; and films used per se, unrelated to 
any other of the library's activities. For each 
of these applications there are several varia- 
tions in technique. 

Films used in conjunction with a larger 
program, i.e., where the motion picture is one 
of the tools used to further a recognized end. 


a) Films used as the motivation for an extensive 
study program. For example, if the library staff 
and community leaders are agreed that some study 
should be made of the need for caring for the chil- 
dren of working mothers, one desirable means of 
attracting parents to the opening meeting would be 
to announce the showing of appropriate films. At 
the meeting, the chairman would introduce the com- 
munity workers in the child-care movement, and 
point up some of the unsolved problems. Two films 
that might be shown are the British-made Five and 
Under, and the one made for New York State, The 
Care of Children (2-5) of Working Mothers. With 
his long-range purpose clearly in view, the chair- 
man would direct a discussion that would bring out 
the local problem and the need for further know!- 
edge before action could be taken. This meeting 
would, therefore, have laid the groundwork for a 
series of subsequent meetings at which books would 
be read and discussed, social workers interviewed, 
other films shown, and school authorities heard— 
the total providing an overview of the problem with 
adequate demonstration and facts. Here is educa- 
tion for intelligent citizenship, in which suitable 
materials and human resources are wisely used. 

b) Films used with study groups or clubs al- 
ready under way at the library. A book-study group 
would benefit greatly from appropriate films. If, 
for example, the group were reading a new book 
by a war correspondent, as Eve Curie’s Journey 
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among Warriors, or Quentin Reynolds’ The Cur- 
tain Rises, the short films distributed by the Office 
of War Information would be very helpful as back- 
ground material. There are, similarly, films in sci- 
ence, biography, and fiction that would be useful. 


In using motion pictures to supplement books, 
the group leader would have to make careful prepa- 
ration. The film might be shown before the book 
is read, or more often, after the reading and some 
discussion. After the picture, it may be necessary 
to reread parts of the book for verification or com- 
parison or to examine other books on the subject. 


Other library clubs, as the arts and crafts club, 
music club, or foreign-language study group will 
find films useful in their respective fields of interest. 


c) Films used in connection with the library's 
regular forum series. Many public libraries spon- 
sor open forums, similar to those held in the public 
schools of Des Moines a few years ago. There is 
usually a general theme for the whole series, as 
“The United States and World Affairs’ or “Post- 
war Planning,’ and each meeting is planned in 
relation to the larger theme. The procedure at 
each meeting might be varied, but there would be 
a thread of continuity in the series. There would 
be guest lecturers, symposiums, debates, panel dis- 
cussions, or film forums. When used in the back- 
ground of a number of group meetings, film forums 
are very effective. The films might be used to 
bring actual current happenings before the group, 
or to review past events, or even to propound a 
special point of view. But, whatever the purpose, 
they would be shown to an audience that already 
had learned facts from previous meetings and from 
reading and discussion, and—what is more im- 
portant—an audience that had already learned to 
distinguish the various theories and schools of 
thought on the topic. 

d) Films shown as part of the library's recrea- 
tional program. In addition to concerts, dramatiza- 
tions, readings, and radio listening, there might be 
a program of motion picture classics, either those 
released a few years ago or outstanding foreign- 
language productions. These may pave the way 
for related reading, but where recreation is the 
purpose, the librarian must avoid lengthy discus- 
sions before or after the movie showing. 

e) Films shown in cooperation with other com- 
munity agencies. For example, the local chapter 
of the American Red Cross may want to show a 
film on blood plasma or on first aid; or the local 
health department may use the library's motion pic- 
ture service for the education of mothers and house- 
wives on nutrition or consumer problems. 


Films used per se, unrelated to any other 
of the library's activities. Here the library 
serves as a community center for bringing 
good films before the public. Any tie-up with 
the book service or study program at the li- 
brary is incidental, rather than deliberate. 
Among the worth-while activities that a li- 
brary might conduct with the help of a mo- 
tion picture projector are: 

a) Free public film showings of short subjects 
and educational releases. One example of this 
type of program is the Cleveland Public Library's 


weekly showing of new acquisitions to its educa- 
tional film library. At a given hour each week, 
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the public is invited to join the library staff in 
seeing new films which may later be borrowed for 
home or club use. 


b) Children’s story hour movies, where juvenile 
films are introduced as stimulation for related read- 
ing or just for the pleasure of seeing good chil- 
dren’s films. These may be short subjects or some 
of the better feature pictures. 


c) Film forums held at regular intervals on a 
current problem of interest to the community. The 
topic changes at each meeting and there is no rela- 
tionship between the subjects discussed at each 
meeting. Many of the forums held under the 
sponsorship of the Film Forums Project were of 
this type. This type of film forum is worth some 
special consideration. On the one hand, it does 
furnish some kind of community education. 
ences enjoy the informal atmosphere in which 
interesting motion pictures are shown and then 
they are given an opportunity to exchange ideas 
and engage in free discussion. The variety of 
topics treated at meetings brings a wide selection 
of interesting educational films to the public. 

But, on the other hand, the unrelated type of 
film forum is at a disadvantage when compared 
with the film forums that relate to a general theme 
being taken up at several meetings. The unrelated 
film forum requires a choice of several topics, some 
of which are more closely related to the lives of 
the people than others. Secondly, there is not 
enough time at a single meeting for an adequate 
presentation of the various aspects of a problem; 
the result is a superficial treatment of a subject, 
and more than likely, an exchange of personal 
opinion. Thirdly, the constant shift of topics at 
each meeting places a great burden of responsibility 
on the chairman because of the extensive planning 
and preparation needed for each topic. This 
responsibility looms even larger when we realize 
that most of the existing films were not designed 
as aids to discussion, and careful preparation would 
be necessary to adapt the motion pictures to the 
particular situation. 

d) Films shown at community meetings. These 
are the most practical type of use for a library. The 
topic of the meeting might be determined by the 
needs of the community, or by the nature of the 
films available. The atmosphere throughout the 
meeting would be very informal: a few brief 
remarks before the films are shown, then the film 
program, followed by a question and answer period. 
There could be displays of related books and 
pamphlets to encourage follow-up reading. This 
type of meeting differs from the film forum in 
that there is no attempt to build the films around 
a crucial problem for discussion. Too often the 
term “forum” is loosely used in referring to a 
meeting where there is some kind of presentation 
(lecture, symposium, of films) and a follow-up 
question period. A forum, to be more accurate, is 
a group meeting at ‘which detailed consideration 
is given to a recognized problem, some facts and 
opinions stated, and possible solutions indicated. 


Principles Underlying Film Use 


We recognize that the use of motion pic- 
tures involves many practical problems, but 
the growing number of libraries now showing 
films proves that thes¢ are by no means insur- 
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mountable problems. The important thing 
is to be convinced of the value of using films, 
to select the specific use to be made of them, 
and to work out the ways and means in actual 
practice. 

For those who would like a prospectus of 
what is involved in using motion pictures, 
here are a few principles: 


1. Select motion pictures that meet stated cri- 
teria. 

The film should be well organized and should 
contain material not so well demonstrated by any 
other medium; the content should be accurate and 
significant; it should be of good technical quality; 
and it should be suited in language, maturity of 
treatment, and length to the particular audience. 

2. Have a specific purpose for showing the pic- 
ture, and make that purpose clear to the audience. 

The film may be used to stimulate interest in a 
subject that will be pursued later through study or 
discussion; or to supplement information already 
under consideration; or to create an emotional 
mood; or to recapitulate what has already been 
discussed. 

3. Make definite plans for the showing of the 
films, including the technique of use and the me- 
chanical details. With respect to the former, it 
might be desirable for clarity to write out the proce- 
dure as planned, allowing for last-minute revisions. 

4. Organize the routine of securing and setting 
up the motion picture projector so that it is sub- 
ordinated in importance to the previous considera- 
tions, as here stated. 

Check on the conditions of darkening, ventila- 
tion, acoustics, seating, and the like before film 
projection is undertaken. 

Arrange for the use of a sound motion picture 
projector by a skilled operator. Have the projec- 
tionist and machine on hand well in advance of the 
meeting to check on the condition of the machine. 

Strive for a smooth performance, where there is 
a minimum of distraction and a maximum of show- 
manship. Aim for the casual efficiency of a well- 
run theatre showing. 


These, then, are the possibilities that lie 
open in the use of motion pictures. They 
represent a variety of interesting techniques 
with preparation ranging from the most 
simple (in the case of mere film showings) 
to the most intensive (as is necessary for film 
forums). The library profession is increas- 
ingly joining the teaching profession as film 
users and the future outlook is most encour- 


aging. 
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Display for 


we a library finds itself in an office build- 
ing in a large city, where cost per each 
square foot of space runs exceedingly high, where 
every inch of wall space is needed for shelving to 
house the ever growing book collection, bulletin 
boards and display equipment are apt to find them- 
selves crowded out of the picture. However, they 
must be considered and must find a prominent posi- 
tion in the room, if the library is to attract and 
keep its busy public returning again and again for 
books. Such is the case of the Chicago Board of 
Education Library. 

Shelving occupies the wall space on three sides 
of the library quarters while large windows take up 
the fourth side. One bulletin board, not larger 
than 24” x 36” has been placed in as advantageous 
a spot as could be found with so little available 
wall space. But this was found inadequate. A 
screen bulletin board was purchased that has offered 
many possibilities for publicity and display pur- 
poses. The screen can be placed in various loca- 
tions on the floor. This alone changes the appear- 
ance of the room and attracts attention. Sometimes 
a small table is placed in front of the screen as in 
the illustration. Here is an opportunity to display 
books as well as the poster and the pamphlets on 





the screen. The screen, made up of three cork-type 
material panels stands 55” high and each panel 
measures 19” wide, purchased from Gaylord Bros. 

Any display needs a slogan or a heading to focus 
the reader's attention to the material exhibited. 
Particularly is this true when using book jackets. 
Considerable time had been spent by members of 
the library staff to cut out letters in different colors 
when making up a new display to center attention 
upon the subject. This did not prove as effective 
as was anticipated and time was so limited for this 
purpose that exhibits often remained on display for 
too long a period. A set of Mitten’s Display 
Letters, consisting of 250 symbols, were purchased 
from Garrison & Wagner Co., at 20 East Congress 
Street, Chicago. These letters and numbers are of 
a clay-type material with two pin-like prongs pro- 
jecting on the back of each one. The sets differ in 
size, number, and styles of alphabets. The white 
letters focused attention immediately to the bulletin 
board, as illustrated here, and the spine area of the 
book jackets were cut out and thumbtacked to the 
board to simulate the appearance of a rack of 
books. 
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Three-panel screen proves useful 
exhibit tool 


With the addition of the screen, the use of the 
small table, and the set of Mitten letters, the staff 
of the Chicago Board of Education Library feels 
that time in preparing displays has been cut to a 
minimum and that the displays have been effective 
in that they have attracted considerable attention 
and calls for books and material so publicized. 


Last year the Warren, Ohio, Public Library kad 
two garden displays, one for flowers, and one for 
the all-important vegetables. Both were colorful, 
and each had its own public. 

The GARDEN FLOWERS display (not pictured 
here) had 7” letters in yellow, crazily arranged on 
green grass. The scattered flowers shaded from 
rose to red. The lattice was painted a soft green 
and served as a background for bright colored book 
jackets. 

For the vegetable display the national slogan 
GROW MORE IN '44 was adopted. A length of white 
picket fence was the background against which a 
painted posterboard figure portrayed a puzzled gar 
dener checking with a book entitled ““Weeds’’ to de 
termine whether or not she had just pulled up one 
On the table below were garden books and catalogs, 
and at the left a small desk and chair made it 
possible for the gardener to take notes, or make 
lists. 

The ideas and all the art work—drawing, letter 
cut-outs, and painting—was done by a staff assist 
ant. 





Vegetable gardening exhibit in 
Warren, Ohio 
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TALKING SHOP 


T IS Charles F. Kettering, vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors and recently elected president of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, who has often said, “We should all be con- 
cerned about the future, because it is where we're 
going to spend the rest of our lives.”’ 

What about the libraries, where, presumably, we 
are going to spend the rest of our professional 
lives? Are we concerned about their future—con- 
cerned, that is, constructively enough to investigate 
their problems and do something about solving 
them ? 

The trouble is—the field is so vast. What can 
one library, one county, one state do in a country as 
large as ours, with such varied resources and needs ? 

Russia had such problems, far more magnified 
than our own, problems increased by great dis- 
tances, multiplicity of languages, and a low rate of 
literacy. Yet Russia today has practically wiped out 
illiteracy, and books are widely available. The 
Soviet Union Today reports: 

There is a wide network of libraries in the Soviet Union: 
43,000 libraries serving the general public; 3,000 special 
libraries for children; 6,000 specializing in science and 
technology ; and 20,000 traveling libraries, serving the rural 
districts. The largest, the Lenin Library in Moscow, is one 
of the five largest libraries in the world. 


It is rather ironic to note also that: 

A unified system of indexing for all these libraries has 
been worked out by two American librarians, working with 
the Soviet librarians. 


But American libraries have not been inactive, all 
this time. Many communities have confidently made 
plans for new libraries, some have already been suc- 
cessful in obtaining bond issues for postwar con- 
struction. Others have been busy with plans for 
alterations or additions, and for personnel and serv- 
ice adjustments which will help to meet local needs 
for books and information. 

Counties, too, have taken forward steps toward 
providing better library service, particularly for 
their rural areas, and have in many cases been able 
to overcome barriers of township, city, county, or 
even state lines which may have presented legal or 
other problems in library service. 

But the most direct responsibility for providing 
library service to small and inaccessible areas, as 
well as to the more convenient ones, falls upon the 
states. And the states seem to be aware of their 
responsibility: according to the 1943 report of the 
American Library Association, forty-seven states 
now have state-wide library extension agencies. 

This might seem to take care of the situation, but 
it fails to reveal that not one of the state agencies 
has support enough and funds enough to do the 
necessary job completely. The fact remains that 
forty-five million Americans are without libraries. 
Only one person in three, throughout our great 
library-minded country, has a good library near at 
hand. The second of the three has inadequate serv- 
ice, but does have some books. The third has no 
public library within reach, and while he may avail 
himself of library service by mail from his state 
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library, more likely than not he has never heard 
about this privilege that is his for the asking— 
nobody has found time to tell him. 

As if this picture were not stark enough, we are 
frequently reminded that the millions of our men in 
the armed forces are reading more than they ever 
did before, and will expect more books and more 
libraries upon their return to civilian life than they 
used in former days. As Frederic G. Melcher wrote 
in Publishers’ Weekly (October 9, 1943): 


The largest library system in the world has been created 
for our armed services. In less than two years over ten 
million books have been purchased by the Army alone, 
three million of which have gone overseas. To this book 
supply has been added five million and more books from 
the Victory Book Campaign and now the Armed Services 
Editions of the Council on Books are going out and are 
shipped at the rate of a million and a half a month. As 
the camp libraries expand, as the books on ships make their 
way into the hands of recruits and officers, as the ship- 
ments abroad reach their destination, the demands for read- 
ing by the forces are being met in a way that has never 
been approached in any other war. 

Those who have been watching these books in use, both 
as instruction and diversion, are now asking themselves 

. what all this reading by millions of young men and 
women will mean when the war draws to an end, Will the 
desire to be well-trained and well-informed continue when 
the drive for military efficiency is over? Will the demand 
for recreational reading be maintained when the books must 
be paid for by individuais or by home-town taxes? 

If the answer is to be yes, and we believe it will be, the 
Service Libraries may prove the most important of the many 
influences that are building up an unprecedented demand 
for books in the years just ahead. For the men and women 
for whom all these libraries were erected will shape the 
ways of living and thinking in this country for years to 
come. . . . If this greatest of wars is to be recorded in 
books, the ex-service people will be both writers and read- 
ers. It will be their children for whom the new picture 
books will be made and who will demand stories of hero- 
ism and of foreign lands. Their awareness of international 
relationships may bring about greater interchange of books 
with other nations. .. . 

Books were expected by some to be pushed aside in this 
modernized, mechanized struggle. Instead, they are play- 
ing a tremendous part. 


Our postwar problem is thus complicated: not 
only must we provide more and better service to 
meet the existing needs; after the war we may well 
expect the need for extensive library service to be 
greatly augmented. How can we possibly hope to 
make any headway in the face of the obvious 
difficulties ? 

The only way we can suggest—and it is a posi- 
tive answer, we believe, to the urgent problem—is 
to unite the entire profession toward a single end, 
and to work together toward that end. Surely the 
idea and the ideal of every librarian is for good 
library service for all citizens. A convenient chan- 
nel for coordinating our efforts is right at hand in 
the Library Development Fund. Let us, every one, 
make it our first duty to acquaint ourselves with its 
proposals and its possibilities, and to support it to 
the fullest extent of our faith in the intrinsic worth 
of our profession. 
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NE postwar plan that we can put into action 

at once hinges upon our participation this 
month in the Library Development Fund. The 
president of A.L.A. is the chairman of this highly 
important and significant project. His enthusiasm 
for what the fund can mean to our whole profes- 
sional world is contagious. His ideals of what li- 
brary service can mean to the people of our nation 
are high—and profession-wide. His article on the 
project in this Bulletin is required reading for 
every librarian, trained or untrained, A.L.A. mem- 
ber or not. Read what Carl Vitz has to say about 
the Library Development Fund. Full campaign 
details in the March A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Co & & 


In connection with the growing public discus- 
sion of international organizations for peace asked 
for by government leaders, the American Library 
Association, after consultation with representatives 
of the State Department, has made plans for encour- 
aging all libraries to participate in a nation-wide 
program on “Building the Peace.’’ National or- 
ganizations, newspapers, radio, and film producers 
are stimulating widespread popular thinking and 
discussion about the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
and other plans for international organizations. 

The State Department is preparing a series of 
foreign affairs outlines giving brief background 
information on the problems of preventing war, 
promoting prosperity, advancing social progress, 
and expanding freedom. 

Bibliographies and library programs in connec- 
tion with the campaign are featured in the April 
issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin and in the March 15 
number of the Booklist. 


eo & & 


“The Peoples of the World through Books” will 
be the theme of the East-West Institute for librar- 
ians in the metropolitan New York area, to be held 
at Town Hall on Saturday, May 5, 1945. The pur- 
pose of the institute is to point up the opportunities 
for librarians to help the general public to under- 
stand the world’s peoples and the problems con- 
fronting them. Specifically, the role that librarians 
can play in familiarizing the American public with 
the human backgrounds of Dumbarton Oaks and 
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world organization will be presented. Houston 
Peterson, of Cooper Union, will be the chairman 
at the morning session on the theme: “The People 
of the World Look at Dumbarton Oaks.” Repre- 
sentative nationals from various countries and an 
American service man will participate. Three dis- 
cussion groups will consider “Peoples of Asia, 
Europe, and Latin America through Books” at the 
afternoon meeting. There will be a final session 
at five o'clock, with summaries from the three dis- 
cussion groups. Tickets for both meetings will be 
$1, afternoon only, 75c. For those unable to attend 
the institute, a report with an accompanying read- 
ing list will be available at about 25c. Advance 
orders will insure copies enough to fill all requests. 
Address East and West Association, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York 17. 


co fo 


“What Do the Peoples of Europe Want?’ is the 
theme of the spring session of The Peoples’ Con- 
gress, a series of ten weekly discussions on the 
problems of the peace in the European theatre, 
which began Wednesday, March 7, at 5:30 P. M. at 
Town Hall, 123 West 43rd Street, New York, 
under the joint sponsotship of the East and West 
Association and Town Hall Workshops. 


eo & & 


Active participation and cooperation of all 
American business men and women to assure suc- 
cess for the United National Clothing Collection 
in April, is solicited by Henry J. Kaiser, West 
Coast shipbuilder and industrialist, serving as na- 
tional chairman of the drive. This drive is con- 
ducted in behalf of more than fifty voluntary war 
relief agencies and United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). It will 
be the only collection of clothing for overseas 
war relief during the spring of 1945. 


eo & & 


National Boys and Girls Week celebrates its 
25th anniversary this year from April 28 to May 5. 
Copies of the Advance Herald, outlining program 
and objects of the week, and of the manual of sug- 
gestions are available free upon request. Address 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee, Room 
905, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Ce & & 


The third Sunday in May has been set aside by 
Congress as Citizenship Recognition Day. Helpful 
in program planning for this occasion is Citizen- 
ship Program Aids, a 72-page pamphlet available 
for 15¢ a copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 
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The Columbia network's ‘American School of 
the Air’ marked its 15th anniversary on February 5. 
Launched in 1930 as a twice-weekly series for 15 
weeks, serving a few thousand classrooms through 
facilities of 45 CBS stations, “School of the Air,” 
designed to entertain as well as inform, currently 
presents 150 programs over 30 weeks, and through 
some 100 CBS stations in the U.S., and 38 in 
Canada, the broadcasts are heard in 177,000 class- 
rooms. In addition, “School of the Air’’ programs 
are beamed overseas by both OWI and Armed 
Forces Radio Service, and are broadcast in some 400 
Army hospitals as part of the Government's re- 
habilitation work for service men. 

In the first year the Teachers’ Manual, a working 
guide for class listening, 30 pages, went to several 
thousand teachers; distribution of the current man- 
ual, 110 pages, is close to the 200,000 mark. The 
manual gives detailed coverage to the Monday- 
through-Friday programs, broadcast in that order, 
on science, music, geography, literature and current 
events. 


Posters for Religious Book Week, May 6-13, and 
free copies of the religious booklist, are available 
from the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


The Folk Festival Association has published a 
64-page Community Folk Festival Handbook which 
includes the general organization of the community 
festival, background and examples of American 
traditions, and a bibliography of several hundred 
related titles. Available at 50c a copy from Na- 
tional Folk Festival Association, 621 Bulletin 
Building, Filbert and Juniper Streets, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. 


On April 20, 1945, Fenn College Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is sponsoring a forum for college li- 
brarians which is intended to provide an oppor- 
tunity for college librarians in the northern part of 
Ohio to discuss the problems which are arising in 
their libraries as a result of the rapid development 
of the mechanical and scientific aids to learning 
typified by moving pictures, microfilm, microprint, 
etc. 


New headquarters of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation and the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Library are now located at the Woodrow Wilson 
House, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, in a 
house purchased from the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Library facilities are enlarged, and adequate 
space is now provided for visitors who are welcome 
to use its reference services. 


The Chicago Library Club has just published the 
second edition of Directory of Libraries of the Chi- 
cago Area, including historical sketches of the four 
local library organizations. Copies are available at 
$1.25 each, postpaid, from Frances J. Carter, Chi- 


cago Library Club, 78 East Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska, has 
launched a campaign to develop an outstanding li- 
brary on the English Bible. Contributions of three 
dollars are sought from alumni and former stu- 
dents with the campaign slogan, ‘Will you give a 
book in 1945?” 


eo & & 


Speakers on the political situation or the history 
and culture of Poland are available in various parts 
of the country. Address requests to Polish Gov- 
ernment Information Center, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22. 


Community Adult Counseling Centers, prepared 
by two staff members of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, which first appeared in Occupations, the voca- 
tional guidance journal, in February, is now avail- 
able in pamphlet form at 50c a copy, from Occupa- 
tions, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27. 


The 1945 edition of the Gold Star List of Amer- 
ican Fiction, published annually by the Syracuse, 
New York, Public Library, lists 640 titles covering 
the years 1823 to 1945. Copies are available from 
the Syracuse Public Library at 40c each, with ten 
per cent discount on orders of ten or more copies, 
twenty per cent off on orders of fifty or more. 


we & He 


The Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace has completed a Documentation of the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference held 
at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in July 1944. 
Copies of the eight-page mimeographed documen- 
tation are available free upon request. Address 
the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
700 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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I don’t care if you do want to be a Quiz Kid 
—you're coming home this minute! 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Cor 
pany. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. Braina‘: 
Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washington 20, 
D.C.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. APEL, WILLI. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Press, 1944. 826p. $6 

2. Hemers, Litt amd MARGARET G. COOK. 
Consumer Education for All Ages. Montclair, 
New Jersey, New Jersey State Teachers College, 


Harvard Dictionary of Music. 
Harvard University 


1945. 18p. mimeographed. 50c (Remittance 
must accompany order. Available from publisher 
only) 

3. The People of America, Their Origins, 





Beliefs, and Contributions to Her Culture. Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1945. 10p. mimeographed. 25c (Remit- 
tance must accompany order. Available from pub- 
lisher only) 

4. REYNOLDs, LLtoyp G. avd CHar_eEs C. KIL- 
LINGSWORTH.. Trade Union Publications, the off- 
cial journals, convention proceedings, and consti- 
tutions of international unions and federations, 
1850-1941. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. 
3 vols. $25 (Vol. 1 is ready for distribution ; vols. 2 
and 3 will be available in April or May.) 

5. SAUNDERS, LYLE, comp. A Guide to Mate- 
rials Bearing on Cultural Relations in New Mexico. 
Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 
1944. 528p. (Inter-Americana Bibliographies, 
III) $5 

6. SMITH, ALICE E., ed. Guide to the Manu- 
scripts of the Wisconsin Historical Society. Madi- 
son, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1944. 
290p. 

7. VANDERWALKER, F. N. Drake's Cyclopedia 
of Painting and Decorating. Chicago, Frederick J. 
Drake and Company, 1945. 388p. $3 

8. WALPOLE, ELLEN WAaLeEs. The Golden 
Dictionary. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1944. 
94p. $1.50 


Music 


} IS difficult to add much to the praise for the 
Harvard Dictionary of Music,’ which had its 
first printing in November 1944 and which Musical 
America has hailed as “one of the best works of 
its kind that has appeared in our language in a 
number of years.’” This compilation of definitions 
and articles intended for intelligent musical ama- 
teurs and for the scholar in music has been prefaced 
by its compiler with the statement that it “is pre- 
destined to be read without leisure and to be con- 
sulted (somewhat like a dentist) in the case of an 
emergency only.” Its contents are restricted to 
musical topics and no biographical articles have 
been included, since it was felt, and quite rightly, 
that the biographical field was adequately covered. 
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In order to reconcile the different interests of 
musical amateurs, students, and scholars, the com- 
viler has divided his material on some subjects, 
first treating the subject from the present-day point 
of view, then from that of the historian. At that, 
the articles cannot be classified as easy reading, 
for it is required that even the musical amateur 
be intelligent. The frequent use of asterisks refers 
the reader to other articles which are related, and 
a synoptic guide gives a list of articles of a general 
character and of master articles containing refer- 
ence to others. The dictionary is illustrated with 
tables of notes and a few drawings of musical 
instruments. 

An outstanding feature is the bibliography, 
covering both English and foreign books and 
periodicals, which the compiler believes to be more 
complete than that of any other musical dictionary 
in any language. He has certainly been able to 
cram many references into a little space by the 
use of abbreviations for frequently cited books and 
periodicals. 


Cultural Relations in 
New Mexico 


A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cultural Rela- 
tions in New Mexico® is the third of the Inter- 
Americana Bibliographies issued by the School of 
Inter-American Affairs of the University of New 
Mexico. It is also a much more comprehensive and 
ambitious project than either the first—Selected 
Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals 
in English in the Field of Economics, Politics, and 
Sociology of Latin America, by Richard F. Behrendt 
(1943 )—or the second—A Guide to the Literature 
of the Southwest, by Lyle Saunders (ten issues 
published quarterly, comprising literature since 
January 1942). Over 5,300 titles, including many 
unpublished surveys, reports, theses, books, and 
articles are briefly annotated and are indexed in 
either the dictionary-guide or the very full author 
and subject index. The guide has been compiled 
to meet the need for an index to the wealth of 
existing information on problems of cultural ad- 
justment within the state and though of primary 
interest to sociologists, it will also be of value to 
historians, ethnologists, archaeologists, economists, 
and librarians. 

The dictionary-guide to 263 titles is followed by 
supplementary bibliographies covering such sub- 
jects as pre-Spanish period, Apaches, Navajos, 
Pueblos, Spanish-Colonial and Mexican periods. 
American frontier period, Spanish-Americans and 
Mexicans, and fiction and drama. Asterisks have 
been used to indicate the relative importance of 
certain titles to the student of present-day cultural 
relations. Also indicated are those titles for which 
digests have been prepared and which will be made 
available in mimeographed form. 

The compilation is certainly of more than local 
interest and will be useful in any university library. 
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Guide to Manuscripts 


Librarians have cause to rejoice when a book ap- 
pears which acquaints them with the resources of 
such a rich collection as that of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society,’ that monument to the indefatigable 
collector, Lyman C. Draper. Though Miss Smith 
has not included the Draper Manuscripts because 
they were covered by a list published in 1906, the 
material included illustrates the well known “To 
him that hath, it shall be given.’’ It is most notable 
as a record of Wisconsin, and of the manuscripts 
the editor states, “Among them are the correspond- 
ence and diaries and account books of explorers 
and missionaries, of attorneys, farmers, merchants, 
and scientists; they include the records of temper- 
ance and antislavery societies, of churches, banks, 
and cooperatives; they tell of the building of roads 
and harbors, of the establishment of homes, the 
founding of social institutions, and the develop- 
ment of the commonwealth.”’ But in addition, 
there is included the John R. Commons Collection 
of information relating to the history of labor and 
socialism in the United States. Arranged alpha- 
betically by the name of the collection, the material 
is fully indexed. Descriptions under each entry 
give contents, but are not interpretative. It is 
pleasant to note that soon a guide to the North 
Carolina historical collections will take its place 
beside this welcome handbook. 


Teaching Aids 


Two new titles in the mimeographed lists fre- 
quently issued by New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege deal with the origins, beliefs, and cultural 
contributions of the people of America * and with 
consumer education®. Both of them list charts 
and maps, exhibits, films, slides, publications, and 
recordings and have in their introductions a state- 
ment which cannot be too often repeated. “We 
urgently request teachers in public schools to write 
themselves on school letterheads for free materials 
to’ be used in class quantity. Pupils should under 
no circumstances be permitted to practice letter 
writing on over-busy and understaffed business 
firms and organizations.” This should certainly 
be stressed by the librarian who brings these titles 
to the attention of the teacher. In fact, consider- 
ing the times, a librarian should assume respon- 
sibility for ordering and preserving for future use 
the material needed by the teacher for her class- 
work. Of particular interest is the section on 
music and festivals in the list on people of Amer- 
ica. The editors believe that the material included 
may serve schools and communities who wish to 
stage an intercultural folk festival. The list on 
consumer education has sections on consumer eco- 
nomics, the house and its equipment, the health 
of the family, and clothing and its care, which 
should be most helpful to the home economics 
department. 


Interior Decoration 


Also of interest to the home economics depart- 
ment is Drake’s Cyclopedia of Painting and Deco- 
rating’, with its data for arts and crafts workers 
on methods, tools, materials for home and work- 
shop—not exhaustively treated, but intended as a 
ready reference guide. It is profusely illustrated 
with photographs, drawings, and diagrams, all in 
black and white, Home owners can find every- 
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thing from how much paint is needed to cover 4 
house to what to do for sweating walls (ventilate 
them). The material is classified under small 
subjects and supplemented with an index under 
even smaller subjects. On the whole, it should be 
recommended for purchase by the frantic house- 
holder who is unable to find skilled workmen 
rather than by a library for its reference shelf. 


A Dictionary for the Very Young 


The Golden Dictionar?* with its brightly colored 
illustrations for every one of its 1,030 words and 
with about 500 more pictures, has been prepared 
by Ellen Wales Walpole under the direction of 
Dr. Mary Reed, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The words 
were chosen from a number of standard word lists 
and studies of children’s vocabularies, such as 
Thorndike, Gates, Horn, and Hockett and their 
definitions include only those meanings which, in 
the opinion of the author and editors, would be 
understood by a young child, using situations 
from the child’s everyday world. 

The dictionary is intended to help children ‘‘to 
form good dictionary habits early in life—to under- 
stand alphabetical order, to develop speed in find- 
ing words, appreciation for the meanings of words, 
and sensitivity for their correct usage.” While 
many of the drawings are small and a little 
crowded on the page, they are reproduced in clear, 
bright colors, and their alphabetical arrangement 
no doubt helps to accustom the child to a tool 
which changes its subject so often on the same 
page. A special feature is that of the grouped 
words under basic concepts, such as acts (running, 
singing, kicking, painting) or birds, or furniture, 
or fruit. 

It is a gay and charming book, whose author has 
made a life study of words and whose artist has 
illustrated among other children’s books, The 
Golden Book of Mother Goose. 


Spring Preview 


The delays which occur in these days of little 
paper and less help make publication dates of new 
books rather unpredictable. But included in the 
spring announcement issue of Publishers’ Weekly 
and not yet received for examination are several 
new reference books which should be noticed. Of 
interest to students of labor matters is the 1,600- 
page Trade Union Publications *, of which only the 
first volume has appeared. According to the 
brochure announcing its publication, “Volume I 
gives brief sketches of the development, policies, 
and problems of fifty of the most important trade 
unions, as seen through their publications. These 
sketches enable the reader quickly to form a general 
impression of the union, its relation to other 
unions, outstanding events in its history, and the 
types of information contained in its publications. 
Volume I also contains a chronology and bibliog- 
raphy for each of some 275 unions.” It should 
save research workers and government officials 
many hours of digging. 

Also scheduled for spring publication are the 
second volume of Adam's Album of American 
History (Scribner), Who's Who in Latin America 
(Stanford), Johnson’s Treasury of Satire (Simon 
and Schuster), a new edition of Crabb’s English 
Synonyms (Harper), and Good's Dictionry of 
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E as librarians often feel the public is not 

* aware of public library service (or should 
we say “the lack of libfary service’’?). Recently 
several letters or articles indicate some thought is 
being given to county libraries. 

A letter from the Division of Public Liaison of 
the Department of State desires to bring to the at- 
tention of all librarians the publications of the 
Department of State. These publications supply 
authoritative information relating to the problems 
of international organization for peace. 

The division wishes to make a copy of their pub- 
lication 2223, a 22-page pamphlet entitled ““Dum- 
barton Oaks Documents on International Organiza- 
tion,” available to every library. The Department 
of State has also prepared a wall chart, 33” x 42”, 
of the proposed United Nations Organization. This 
will be sent to libraries requesting it. Address the 
Division of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

At a recent meeting of the Associated Women of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago, 
Illinois, there were two resolutions concerning li- 
braries that were drawn by the Committee on its 
own initiative. The resolutions adopted were: 

Libraries. Throughout our rural areas there continues 
the need for library facilities. We urge renewed interest in 
extending library privileges to all rural people, and en- 
courage more use of facilities already available. 

Reconversion. With demobilization many camps, hospi- 
tals, and other wartime facilities will cease to be of use as 
such. Much of this equipment can well be used in com- 
munities needing hospitals, medical supplies, school and 
rural library equipment. 


The matter of disposal of federal surplus war 
property is one on which county librarians need to 
keep up to date. Many librarians will wish to be 
placed on the mailing list to receive notices of offer- 
ings for sale of government-owned surplus prop- 
erty. A form will be sent which will give librarians 
an opportunity to indicate the type of supplies or 
equipment desired. Address the Office of Surplus 
Property, Treasury Department, Procurement Divi- 
sion, Region III, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

“Books for Elk Prairie’’ is the title of a full-page 
article in the Christian Science Monitor for Feb- 
ruary 10, 1945. The pictures add interest to the 
article. The last three paragraphs sound a hopeful 
note for librarians throughout the country. 

The whole subject of county libraries is being studied at 
this time and attention given to areas so sparsely settled 
that they may never afford a library. The question is 
asked, should those living in such areas be deprived of li- 
brary privileges enjoyed by those in more monied counties? 

To remedy such an un-American condition of inequality, 
promoters of rural libraries in the region see no alternative 
but grants-in-aid to make library service available to all 
alike. In fact, the 1945 legislatures may hear a great deal 
about State aid for rural libraries. They may even be asked 
to give libraries the status of the public schools. 





* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. This department is msored by the County 
and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Mrs. Holzapfel is Chairman. 
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Edited by Mary Louise Houzapret * 


Libraries as the munition factories of postwar peace are 
quite apt to come up in lobbying conversations. There is 
a crusader spirit abroad in defense of books for everyone in 
the critical years ahead. 


Last but not least, word comes from Canada that 
the rural library is to have its day and place in 
motion pictures. The Canadian Library Council 
Bulletin (published at Library of the National Re- 
search Council, Ottawa, Ontario) for February has 
two articles on the regional library film. 


PRODUCING THE FILM 


““O Mom, the library van’s coming!’’ Young Edward 
calls excitedly breathless from his race across the field, over 
the barnyard fence and up to the kitchen door of his farm 
home. This climaxes the opening sequence of the yet un 
edited and untitled film on the subject of Regional (Rural) 
Libraries in Canada. 

This same statement was the most significant item of 
human interest gleaned during our first day's research on 
location in British Columbia's Fraser Valley, and we heard 
it, or something similar, repeated many times during the 
four weeks’ filming schedule that followed. Young Ed 
ward's announcement became the motif of the film story of 
the Fraser Valley Union Library which serves more than 
40,000 people in a rural area of 1,000 square miles 
Branch library buildings and rooms in some cities and 
villages ; deposit stations in smaller villages and communi 
ties and school deposits throughout the whole region ; each 
had its air of achievement and inherent interest. But the 
library van, on its ‘‘every three weeks’’ schedule, stopping 
at Popcum, Webster's Corners, Cheam View, Glen Valley, 
Crescent Beach, Harrison Mills, Sumas Prairie, Pitt Mead- 
ows and dozens of other places, was without doubt the 
truest realization of the vision, spirit, and hard work that 
went into this pioneer effort to establish a regional library 
serving a co-operative group of rural communities. 

The territory served by the Fraser Valley Union Library 
extends for some seventy-five miles from the Coastal Moun 
tain Pass along the course of the Fraser River to the sea 
We filmed the library van running its routes against the 
background of mountains, rivers, farmlands, and sea. The 
people whose homes and living were influenced by the sur 
rounding scene came to the crossroads, and as they ex- 
changed conversation with each other and books with the 
librarians, they were shy and nervous and eager and bold 
and handsome and homely before the cameras like any 
other documentary film cast anywhere. 

We were very interested in these people who quite con 
sciously pay a portion of their yearly taxes to perpetuate 
the library service. Many of them are regular borrowers 
and as such have a deep appreciation of books from their 
own experience. Others not inclined toward reading for 
themselves but keenly aware of the intrinsic value of books 
in a community also pay the library tax cheerfully. They 
all take pride in the library as a regional achievement and 
we of the film unit associating with these people for several 
weeks sensed that attitude. We realized that these were 
people who knew that books and trained personnel in the 
library were of first importance and that communal! build- 
ings became important only when people lived close enough 
to make effective use of them. 

Bearing all these impressions in mind while editing, it is 
our aim to complete a film that will not only faithfully 
portray the function of the first of such library services 
established in this country, but also be a source of en- 
couragement and something of an actual pattern that might 
be followed to secure more regional libraries in the rural 
areas of Canada. 

WILLIAM A. MACDONALD 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY LIBRARY 
By Esther Ann Manion + 


HE library of the National Geographic Society, 
established in 1920 primarily for the staff, 
has always been open to the public. It is situated 
in Hubbard Memorial Hall at the society's head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. The principal task 
of the library staff of six is to aid those who write 
articles, check manuscripts, write legends for illus- 
trations, make maps, and prepare the society's 
newspaper and school bulletins. This involves an 
immense amount of reference work which has to 
be done very quickly as the articles in the magazine 
and the news bulletins are timely. The library is 
also used by those who answer the tremendous 
number of inquiries addressed to the society by 
members, teachers, students, research workers, etc. 
The collection consists of approximately 15,000 
selected volumes in the field of geography and 
allied sciences. More general wl = are not ac- 
quired because a borrowing privilege is enjoyed 
at the Library of Congress, and from other govern- 
mental, public, and private libraries in the District. 
The books are arranged geographically on open 
shelves. This arrangement is unusual but satisfac- 
tory, for it eliminates much work for the library 
staff and for research workers who find it most 
convenient to have all the books on a continent, 
country, region, or city in one place. Library of 
Congress cards are used and the catalog is orthodox 
except that the geographical classification takes the 
place of any other system. 


In addition to the geographical books there are 
two other main collections. Scientific books are 
arranged by subject from aeronautics through zool- 
ogy and a comprehensive collection of reference 
books is also shelved by subject. The latter con- 
tains many bibliographical, biographical, and lit- 
erary works and, of course, all the tools necessary 
for geographical research. 


Among the interesting items in the library are 
the 268 scrapbooks compiled by the Arctic explorer, 
General A. W. Greely, who presented them to- 
gether with his polar library, and many beautifully 
illustrated books and portfolios and a number of 
rare old atlases. However, the emphasis is on 
books which give a picture of the world as it is 
today and every effort is made to get the newest 
and best books on exploration and geography in all 
of its aspects. 


The library has copies of all the society's publi- 
cations and two complete sets of the National Geo- 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to the editor of “‘The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


en National Geographic Society, Washington, 
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graphic Magazine; also the key to the immense 
store of knowledge in the latter, in the form of a 
card index which is so arranged that not only ar- 
ticles, but individual pictures, maps, and references 
can be located immediately. This index is used by 
the library staff to answer more than 1,800 inquiries 
a year, many of which come by telephone. 

Periodicals received number 275 and current 
issues are routed to the staff. The important geo- 
graphical and scientific magazines in English are 
bound and many of those devoted to current affairs 
are placed in temporary binders. The bound sets 
are kept in the library and the others in a storage 
room where they are immediately available. 


Two vertical files are maintained by the library; 
one for war clippings and the other for clippings, 
reports, booklets, etc., filed in dictionary arrange- 
ment. Geography is emphasized and many of the 
booklets are brought in from the field by staff mem- 
bers. These files are invaluable for they contain 
material not available in book form. 


In normal times the library has about 700 readers 
a year composed mostly of explorers, teachers, club- 
women, and people preparing to travel or live in 
foreign lands. They come primarily to see articles 
in the magazine but frequently supplement their 
reading with books and material from the vertical 
file. 


During the war, however, explorers and peace- 
time travelers have largely been replaced by Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps officers and research 
workers from war agencies in Washington. As 
many as 2,000 requests for information related to 
the war have come directly to the library in one 
year and many of these have been highly important 
and confidential. But students and teachers still 
come in to read, study, and make selections of 
National Geographic Magazines and color plates 
from the magazine for educational use. 


BOOK REVIEW 


One Thousand Books for Hospital Libraries, compiled by 
Perrie Jones and published by the University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, is an annotated, classified list of books 
suitable for use in hospitals, which will find an immediate 
place in the librarian’s own desk collection, When hospital 
work forms a branch of a public library system, it will aid 
in the selection of books from the larger library's estab- 
lished stock, and in an independent hospital collection it 
will prove an invaluable guide for ordering new titles. 
Many titles of inexpensive reprints, and lists of works of 
popular writers of light fiction are included. Brief annota- 
tions — often actual comments of patients — refresh the 
memory of the busy librarian, but are not intended as sub- 
stitutes for the careful reading of the books themselves. 
Out-of-print items are included. 
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Meet Substitute 


HIS month's page is dedicated to the memory 

of the wonderful spring meetings that school 
and children’s librarians used to have. It will be an 
informal meeting, with no big-name paid speaker 
but with an experience meeting round table by 
members of the group. There will be opportunity 
for discussion. All who are interested are invited 
to contribute (by mail, of course). 


Easy Does It! 


That's the motto of E. H. Pope, of Central High 
School Library, Goshen, New York, who has 
worked out a system for handling reference ques- 
tions which, while it does take advanced prepara- 
tion by the librarian, has been helpful in doing 
away with much of the nerve-racking hurry and 
flurry of trying to assemble material during a busy 
period. This system also saves time for the students 
who generally need every moment of their library 
period. Miss Pope: 


To facilitate quick assembling and distribution of voca- 
tional books and pamphlets to social studies groups who 
use the library for a laboratory period, I have found this 
plan very helpful: 

The social studies teacher gives each student in her 
group a slip on which he writes his name and the vocation 
he wishes to investigate. The slips are then collected, 
grouped according to vocation, and sent to me. They 
enable me to know in advance which vocations are to be 
studied during the coming laboratory period, and how 
many students will need material on each one. Before the 
class enters the library, I have each table marked with a 
sign such as Engineer, Mechanic, Nurse, and any other 
vocation that is going to be studied, with available books 
and pamphlet material laid out on the proper table, ready 
for use. If many students have selected the same vocation, 
I prepare two tsbles so that all can be accommodated. 
This seldom happens, however, because no single group has 
over thirty members. 


If, during the period, students wish to locate additional 
material in the Readers’ Guide, they record the magazines 
they need on a slip provided for that purpose and I get the 
back numbers for them either during the period or in time 
for them to borrow overnight. 


As for back numbers of magazines, I post a list of those 
that are available in the school and the public library. Our 
school periodicals are stored with the edges down, and the 
numbers for each year are separated by pieces of brightly 
colored construction paper. This does away with having 
to lift 1941 and 1942 in order to get at 1940. We do not 
bind our magazines because they serve more students if the 
numbers can be loaned separately. 

To lessen the labor of collecting reference material for 
term papers—especially magazine material—the school shop 
has printed slips about 8” x 5”, calling for the student's 
name, the date, theme topic, mame, date, and page of 
magazine references and the author and title of books 





* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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needed, Using the Readers’ Guide and the card catalog, 
the student fills out these slips in duplicate, giving one to 
me and keeping the other for his own use. This enables me 
to assemble his magazines after rush hours if necessary. 
Check-marking on the slip the magazines he takes for home 
use provides me with a record of what he has borrowed. 
When he returns his material, I draw a line through the 
record on the slip. If by any chance he loses his list he 
can refer to my duplicate. The slips are filed alphabetically 
for ease of location. One of the greatest advantages in my 
keeping the duplicate slips is that I have constantly at hand 
information as to what subject each student has chosen. If 
I discover that some subjects overlap so that three or four 
students need the same issue of a magazine, I can shorten 
its borrowing time or make other adjustments. 

Our students are required to look up their material at 
least two weeks before they begin the actual writing of 
their theme so that there will not be a mad last-minute 
scramble on their part or mine to assemble it. When the 
time comes for the student to make the bibliography re 
quired with every term theme, he will already have written 
out a large part of it on his reference slip. 


Pre-Eighteen 


Last fall the students at the Martha Berry School, 
Mt. Berry, Georgia, used library facilities in a 
somewhat unusual way. The librarian, Emma 
Dendy, tells about it: 


Election Day at Martha Berry School for Girls was a 
serious occasion. Miss Brownlee’'s history classes were con 
ducting a presidential election, and students and faculty in 
both high school and college were asked to ‘“‘do your duty 
sometime during the day (November 7, 1944). 

It all began at a faculty coffee after prayer meeting the 
previous Wednesday. The suggestion was made that it 
would be a good thing for the students at Berry to know 
how an election is conducted, especially since Georgia was 
the only state in the Union allowing the eighteen-year-olds 
to vote in this presidential election. Discussion was en 
thusiastic among the teachers, and the whys and hows of 
making it as nearly like the real election as possible brought 
forth many suggestions. The librarian proposed the library 
as the logical voting place, and the others readily agreed 

The question of how to keep the polls open all day and 
still keep the library running normally was solved by turn 
ing the adjoining workroom over to the history classes for 
the day. The spice between the stacks was curtained off 
for private booths, each provided with the necessary pencil 
Real sample Georgia ballots containing names of all the 
candidates, electors, state officers, etc., were secured 
through the college registrar. Members of the high school 
history classes took turns as clerks at the desks, presiding 
over registration of voters (since there was no time for a 
previous registration) and paying of poll tax (one cent), 
and seeing that voters placed only one ballot in the box 
labeled ‘‘Put your votes here!’’ Specially appointed stu 
dents acted as tellers, with the librarian the elected judge 
of the election. When the polls were closed we found that, 
out of a registration of 530 eligible students and teachers 
(college and high school), we had a vote of 320 for 
Roosevelt and 49 for Dewey, with one vote thrown out 
because both candidates were checked. 

As judge of the election, the librarian announced the 
Berry returns at breakfast the following morning. We were 
very proud that ‘‘as Berry goes, so goes the nation,’’ to 
paraphrase the old quotation about Maine. 
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We felt that the day was well spent, and the library was 
considerably advertised as the center of the school, which 
was just what we wished—especially since the following 
week was Book Week. 


My Battle with Ignorance 


. . . Or, Live in a Library and Love It, is Cali- 
fornia’s answer to Georgia's “lone librarian,” as 
voiced by Katherine Kaye, librarian at the Placer 
Union High School and Junior College, in Auburn. 
Miss Kaye, who is also a lone librarian in a high 
school which has varied between 500 and 900 in 
enrollment, suggests that, if it be true that misery 
loves company, Miss Gilbert may be interested in 
her story, just as she enjoyed Miss Gilbert's letter 
and chuckled over it—'‘‘for, when all is said and 
done, it wouldn't be half the fun without the ques- 
tions that range from lethargic to frantic and that 
come as scattered sniping or as all-out bombard- 
ment.” Miss Kaye: 


At 8:30 A.M. the doors of that treasure-house of knowl- 
edge, the high school library, swing open and admit the 
howling mob—howling, of course, for learning. Soon they 
subside into a reverent hush inspired by the weight of wis- 
dom shelved about them, or into a reasonable facsimile of 
same inspired by the watchful eye of the librarian. 

A student approaches with wrinkled brow and asks if 
we have anything on the Social Security Act, and with 
early-morning fervor I find it for him, thinking how fine 
it is to aid the young with their studies. A second student 
comes up; I greet him with a beatific smile and he asks if 
I know how to make wooden shoes. I do not, but find a 
book that does, reflecting that perhaps the quality of ref- 
erence question has slipped a little. Then I am asked 
simultaneously where is Banjoewangi (why, sonny, don’t 
you know your map of Java better than to ask that?) and 
how to find a short funny poem quickly and do I know the 
inkwell is empty? I answer all three at the same time by 
means of a Yogi trick known to librarians only, and the 
bell rings. Seventy-three students bolt for the door, and 
thirty-nine and a dog enter. A book agent enters too and 
dazzles me with the wonders of an atlas that folds itself, 
revises itself, hangs itself up, answers all your questions on 
how to go nowhere on rationed gas, and does everything 
but cause the immediate collapse of Japan. In the mean- 
time, the study hall students have become chummy with 
afore-mentioned dog; I escort the creature outside, but am 
told on my return that the dog will be back any minute 
now because the girl to whom he belongs, and whom he 
dearly loves, is in the class. 

It is a rainy day, with the usual complement of um- 
brellas and raincoats, but I find myself somewhat taken 
aback by the sight of a boy who is sitting placidly doing 
geometry with his umbrella open above him. The library 
ceiling has not yet sprung its annual leak, so there is no 
reason for this. I signal silently but vigorously that he 
should lower the umbrella; he beams mischievously and 
shakes his head. I start in his direction with purpose in my 
eye and he at once takes down the umbrella—and goes on 
doing geometry. 

Now a small boy with a confident air asks me where is 
the red book he was reading yesterday. I say what book? 
He looks a little hurt and explains, why, the book about a 
horse. Feeling that his faith in humanity will be shaken if 
I do not produce the book, I suggest two or three possible 
titles. He shakes his head wistfully and repeats, it was a 
red book . . . We go to the fiction shelves, and there, 
happily, is *4e book. He favors me with a reproachful 
glance and retires to the back of the library to read. 


A short period of calm follows, but soon the Spanish 
class directly below us decides to learn Spanish songs, and 
up through the floor comes a lusty El Rancho Grande ac- 
companied on the piano with one finger. I am deep in 
steering someone through the intricacies of the World 
Almanac, when I discover five boys playing a happy little 
game of ball with a rubber eraser. As I suddenly loom up 
over them to suggest order, the boy left holding the ball 
starts virtuously and violently erasing pencil marks in- 
scribed upon the table a generation ago. His unexpected 
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industry sends the whole room into gales of laughter; by 
the time this is over the bell rings and the mobs once more 
change places at breakneck speed. This time the crowd is 
double size, for a whole extra class comes in to work on a 
library project. They are a slow group being initiated into 
the mysteries of the encyclopedia, and as nine tenths of 
them do not know their alphabet, they cannot tell one vol- 
ume from another. They do not know how to read or 
write, either, and we all have a lovely time together figur- 
ing out their assignment. I ram a modicum of information 
down their mental throats and turn to find the other ex- 
treme confronting me—a pale, studious boy who asks for 
Mein Kampf and a book on Chinese games. His close 
runner-up is a girl who over a period of two years has asked 
me for a Swahili dictionary, a book on the Egyptian lan- 
guage, and the philological background of the Philippines. 

And so it goes . . . In seemingly no time at all I find 
myself at the end of the school day with just a few 
stragglers having a last look at Life. It has been a six-ring 
circus, but I love it. 

My library is not bedlam, as this bit of concen*rated 
reminiscence might suggest. Life in it is never dull, how- 
ever, as how could it be when several devil-cherubs light a 
fire in a beer stein on a library table, or when a boy comes 
to study hall with two puppies zippered inside his jacket 
(and on a visit years later tells me shyly he hopes I didn’t 
mind the puppies too much! !), and so on and on... . 


Paddle Your Own 


Edna Bibby, Librarian, Edwardsville High School 
Library, Illinois, rises to give a suggestion for car- 
ing for the student with a quick reference question 
for whom the usual routine of library permit might 
take mort time than the question itself. She uses a 
wooden paddle, 4” x 10”, painted silver with the 
study hall number in red. When a student uses 
this pass he registers in a book at the charging desk 
when he enters the library and remains just long 
enough to secure a desired book or to answer a ref- 
erence question. Then he returns with the paddle 
to the study hall where it is kept until need next 


arises. 
It Could 


In reply to the article in this column “Could It 
Happen to You?” Anabel Sproat, librarian at the 
Edison School, Hammond, Indiana, writes “‘to tell 
you and Miss Gilbert that there are, indeed, worse 
situations.” 

Our school library serves grades from kindergarten 
through the ninth grade. It is used constantly from 
8:10 A.M. to 4:10 P.M. with limited periods of use for 
elementary and intermediate grade use. Beginning at 
8:33 A.M., study halls are assigned. For half-hour periods 
from 3:15 P.M. to 3:45 P.M., intermediate grades rotate 
every two weeks for a short reading period in the library. 

No period is without its questions. Some are intelligent ; 
some are thoroughly discouraging after several weeks of 
intense instruction in library usage. 

With an enrollment of 1,300 in the school, I, the one 
librarian, and the thirty-five girls and boys who have vol- 
unteered to assist in the library, have our hands full. We 
thoroughly enjoy having a session of many reference ques- 
tions, because we feel that finally the library is meeting its 
many responsibilities. It is when we go without requests 
for help that we become discouraged. Then we don’t blame 
the students as much as we co the lack of interest on the 
part of teachers. We are sorry that we can't offer a course 
in library usage to the faculty. 


Cheer up, Miss Sproat. That situation may im- 
prove as recent graduates of modern teachers col- 
leges enter teaching. At least, we know of one 
state now drawing up plans for a course in library 
service to be given in its schools for teachers. In- 
cidentally, if this is done in any state outside New 
England, may we hear of it, please? 
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Mr. Milam’s Twenty-five Years 


O*. April 15 Carl H. Milam will have been 
Executive Secretary of the A.L.A. for twenty- 
five years. During his term as Executive Secretary, 
the A.L.A. has grown from an organization of five 
thousand members to approximately fifteen thou- 
sand. The staff has grown from three to eighty- 
two, and the offices instead of being one room in 
the Chicago Public Library now fill to overflowing 
an entire floor in a Michigan Avenue office build- 
ing. In addition to these statistical evidences of 
growth, the activities of the Association have 
spread into many more phases of librarianship, 
and the cause of libraries has been consistently 
advanced through the years. 


Library Development Fund 


Advance subscriptions to the Library Develop- 
ment Fund which is being carried on by the 
A.L.A. are coming in daily. The total receipt from 
these advance contributions as of March 2 were 
$8,953.50. The campaign to secure funds for a li- 
brary representative in Washington and for a public 
relations program in support of the representa- 
tive’s efforts has been met with interest and co- 
operation from most librarians. Information about 
the campaign appeared in the January, February, 
and March A.L.A. Bulletins. A reprint of the 
questions and answers on the project from the 
February A.L.A. Bulletin and a more popular 
leaflet urging contributions have been distributed 
to state directors of the campaign. 


Building the Peace 


The A.L.A. is cooperating with other groups in 
promoting reading and discussion on the problems 
of the coming peace. Materials in the March and 
April A.L.A. Bulletins describe the activities which 
are being carried on and suggest means by which 
librarians can cooperate. Special emphasis for this 
Building-the-Peace program will be concentrated in 
the month of May. 


By-Laws Amendments Voted 


By mail vote of the members of the Association 
the four amendments to the Constitution sub- 
mitted to the Council in October have been ap- 
proved. The changes proposed in these amend- 
ments are given on pages 105, 110-11, of the 
March A.L.A. Bulletin. One of the amendments 
makes it possible for each state and provincial 
chapter to elect one councilor even though the 
chapter may have fewer than fifty A.L.A. members. 
Another provided for the mechanics for mail votes 
of the Association and of Councii; another that a 
division may be organized within the Association 
“upon recommendation of the Committee on Divi- 
sional Relations, the Executive Board, and upon 
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vote of the Council.” The fourth change is that 
honorary members may be “nominated by the 
Executive Board and elected for life by the 
Council.” 


Recruiting Leaflet 


Lucile L. Keck and Alice Brooks Mooney, mem- 
bers of the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
and Anita M. Hostetter, chief of the Department 
of Library Education and Personnel, have drafted 
a recruiting folder based on the report on ‘“Postwar 
Library Personnel." The board will distribute the 
folder chiefly to counselors in colleges and schools. 


Civil Service 


To facilitate the advance of its work, the Chicago 
members of the Subcommittee on Civil Service 
Relations are holding monthly meetings at the 
A.L.A. Headquarters office. Members of the sub- 
committee are Nathan R. Levin, chairman, Gertrude 
Gscheidle, Lowell Martin, Eleanor Plain, and Ruth 
H. Shapiro. 


No Conference 


By vote of the Executive Board there will be no 
A.L.A. conference in 1945. Votes from the mem- 
bers in reply to a poll in the A.L.A. Bulletin were 
overwhelmingly in support of this decision of the 


board. 


Publication on Insurance 


A manuscript on library insurance sponsored by 
the Committee on Insurance for Libraries is being 
prepared by Dorothea M. Singer, Columbia Uni- 
versity, School of Library Service. An outline of 
the book is now in the hands of critics. 


A.L.A. Representatives 


Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, represented the A.L.A. at 
meetings on January 23 and February 8 on “Paying 
for Public Education” and on “The School and 
the Community.” 

Paul Howard, Gary Public Library, represented 
the Association at a meeting of the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America of the C.I.0 
in Washington on January 15. 

At the conference of the Association of Women 
Directors of the National Association of Broad- 
casters held in New York on February 17, Esther 
Johnston, New York Public Library, represented 
the A.L.A. The occasion inaugurated their 1945 
national campaign, ‘““Women of the United Na- 
tions,” during which American women are to be 
reminded of the issues at stake following the 
Dumbarton Oaks agreement, the Yalta conference, 
and for the forthcoming San Francisco conference. 
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My First A.L. A. 


By Nina E. Browne * 


Y first A.L.A. meeting was the one held in 

the Catskills in the fall of 1888. Why did 
I go? When the story is told, perhaps today’s 
young library aspirants will understand, and learn 
a lesson from the past. 

When I graduated from Smith College in 1882 
there was only one opening for a college-bred 
woman and that was to teach. Before my third 
year of teaching was finished I received, in De- 
cember 1886, the Round Robin letters from the 
members of my class. Among them was one from 
Annie B. Jackson, of North Adams, Massachusetts, 
who wrote in her letter that she was going to 
New York the first of January to a three-month 
course in library work at Columbia College, to be 
conducted by the librarian, Melvil Dewey. As 
chairman of the book committee of her home town 
library, she thought it might be useful to her; and 
it proved so, for later she became chairman of the 
board of trustees, which involved making a modern 
library interior in a large mansion left to the city 
for a library buiiding. 

This seemed to me to be hopeful, for I had great 
confidence in Annie Jackson's judgment, so in May 
of 1887 I wrote, asking her how the venture had 
turned out and if I should be wise in giving up 
teaching and going to the school for what was 
planned as a two-year course. Her reply was 
most enthusiastic and she thought it quite worth 
my while to make the change. She gave the sug- 
gestion that I should not be wordy in my applica- 
tion. When I came to know Mr. Dewey I learned, 
as did everyone else who knew him, that super- 
fluous words were anathema to him. I was ac- 
cepted and went in September to New York. In 
the school, of course, we were told of the A.L.A. 
and its importance to librarians, and in that event- 
ful fall of 1887 Mr. Dewey urged us to attend the 
coming conference, as it would be a good start 
for our future. 

In those early days the number of librarians 
abreast of the times were not too many, so those 
who came to New York, either on business or for 
personal reasons, were usually curious to see this 
new library enterprise, which they spoke of affec- 
tionately as “Dewey's baby.” Because of this 
curiosity, we beginners made acquaintance with 
many leaders in the field, who really took us into 
friendly fellowship and gave us the advantage of 
their interest. 

The meeting of September 1888, held in the 
Catskill Mountains, New York, was small in num- 
ber, partly because there was no large body of 
librarians, partly because it had “not been regularly 
cilled”—as was charged by Dr. William F. Poole, 
! brarian of the Chicago Public Library, who there- 
iyre would not attend it. So, despite all the 
inducements intended to allure the students to go 
to this meeting, only two ventured: Gardner M. 
Jones, who later was for many years librarian of 
the Salem, Massachusetts, Public Library, and 
treasurer of the A.L.A., and I, who also later came 
into active A.L.A. relationship with the library 
world 
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Charles Ammi Cutter was then A.L.A. presi- 
dent and a leader in the profession. One of the 
most delightful persons I ever knew, many engag- 
ing bits of reminiscence were told me about him. 
Slight, small in stature, with heavy-lensed spectacles 
and the familiar Boston green bag, he was not 
impressive in personal appearance, but that was 
disregarded because of his real charms of mind and 
manner. 


My mind was set on seeing J. N. Larned, head 
of the Buffalo Public Library, who had not pre- 
viously visited the Library School. I can see 
poses f now, standing in the background gazing 
at that great personage, who later turned out to be 
a delightful person, and most friendly to me and 
to all forthcoming graduates of the school. 


Just think what an advantage it was to Gardner 
Jones and to me that the meeting was not too large! 
Only thirty-two persons were in attendance. And 
it amuses me to think that I am the only one now 
living. 

Among those present was William I. Fletcher, 
librarian of Amherst College Library, where he had 
succeeded Mr. Dewey. He had been one of the 
workers on the index to periodicals which bore the 
name of Poole. At this meeting he reported on his 
own special editorial work, “The Index to General 
Literature” and its annual issues under the name of 
“The Annual Literary Index,” covering essays and 
other kinds of material included in composite 
works. Later he conducted a small library school at 
Amherst and some of his students became well 
known in the A.L.A. 

Always a distinctive personality was Charles C. 
Soule, who was an important figure in the A.L.A., 
a trustee of the Brookline, Massachusetts, Public 
Library, for many years treasurer of the A.L.A. 
Publishing Board, an authority on library architec- 
ture, and the owner of the Boston Book Company. 
As time went on and the Columbia Library School 
students were taken each year to Boston to visit the 
libraries there, Mr. Soule used to have a breakfast 
party for the visitors and invited important local 
library people to meet them. One had to be happy 
when near Mr. Soule, for he had the most delight- 
ful, spontaneous laugh, irresistible to anyone who 
heard it. George Coleman, present head of the 
Ford Hall Forum of Boston, has the same kind of 
laugh—to me a frequent reminder of Mr. Soule. 


During this Catskill Conference, in discussion of 
A.L.A. Publishing Board activities, a “portrait 
index’’ was talked about, which should guide to 
illustrations and portraits in books of many kinds 
and supplement the indexes to periodicals and to 
general literature. Though I faithfully attended 
these sessions, I little realized that in the years to 
come I would be the secretary of the A.L.A. Pub- 
lishing Board and associate editor on the A.L.A. 
Index to Portraits in Printed Books. 


Mary S. Cutler, known to later students as Mrs. 
Fairchild, one of the instructors in cataloging at the 
Columbia school, was at the conference, and was 


(Continued on page 577) 
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Latin American Democracy 


La America varies widely in democratic 
achievement from country to country, and fre- 
quently presents the widest range of differences in 
social and economic achievement within a given 
country. Here is a new society, with a new and 
rapidly growing population, rising slowly out of 
the Indian, European, and Negro populations and 
diverse cultural elements which have gone into its 
making. It is dynamic, expanding, calling for the 
highest order of skill, insight, and determination to 
organize its growing activity and power. Leaders 
of the first rank have appeared all too infrequently, 
and yet there are many Latin Americans who have 
played outstanding parts in the struggle for de- 
mocracy. 

MAKERS OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN 
AMERICA (No. 9 of the First Series of the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Association 
Publications) is a collection of biographical 
sketches of some of these men. They represent 
many countries and times. In the struggle for 
independence there are such men as Francisco de 
Miranda, Simén Bolivar, José de San Martin, 
Bernardo O'Higgins, and José Bonifacio de An- 
drada e Silva. Of the Nineteenth Century liberals 
there are Sarmiento, Portales, Juarez, Bartolomé 
Mitre, among others. Leaders of today include 
Mariatégui, Madero, Carranza, and Cardenas, to 
mention only a few. 

The sketches are readable and brief, and a list 
of references follows each. This book will be help- 
ful to students and to the general reader who 
wishes to become familiar with the Latin American 
scene. 


The Negro 


A four-volume ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
NEGRO was first seriously considered in 1931 
when Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes called into confer- 
ence the leading white and Negro scholars, repre- 
senting the Negro universities and the various 
foundations, to consider such an undertaking. Pub- 
lication was agreed upon, and a corporation was 
formed. Two editors were chosen, W. E. B. Du 
Bois and Guy B. Johnson, thus combining the best 
Negro and white scholarship. Part of the expense 
was underwritten by The Phelps Stokes Fund. 

Although lack of sufficient funds has so far pre- 
vented publication, many studies have been made 
for the ENCYCLOPEDIA and many research ma- 
terials accumulated. It was felt that these should 
be made available without further delay, and ac- 
cordingly, a PREPARATORY VOLUME is now 
ready. It will serve as a guide for students, librar- 
ians, research workers, schools, and colleges until 
the complete work can be published. 

The main feature of this preparatory volume is 
an alphabetical list of subjects dealing with all 
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aspects of the Negro, with a list of sources under 
each subject heading. Other features include: 
“Library Resources for Negro Studies in the 
United States and Abroad,”’ by L. D. Reddick 
“Bibliography of Bibliographies,” by Professor 
Rayford Logan 
and an Appendix containing a memorandum on the 
development of the project and the incorporation 
of the Encyclopedia of the Negro, Inc. 


Fiction Catalog 


The 1942-1944 cumulated supplement to the 
FICTION CATALOG is now completed. This 
year 260 new titles have been added, and a new 
feature—the addition of the symbol mp to 46 books 
from which motion pictures have been made. For 
convenience these books are listed together under 
the heading “Moving pictures from books.” If this 
feature is found valuable, it will be continued and 
expanded into others of the Standard Catalog Series 
As is the general policy of this CATALOG, the 
symbol y has also been prefixed to titles suitable 
for young people’s reading as well as for adults 


Strikes 


There are bound to be wage injustices in a coun- 
try less than half mobilized for total war. But the 
war effort should be all important. This makes it 
hard to realize that both Capital and Labor are 
opposed to compulsory arbitration of their disputes 
Is it a repetition of ‘the public be damned”’ state- 
ment incorrectly attributed to Commodore Vander- 
bilt some years ago? COMPULSORY ARBITRA- 
TION OF LABOR DISPUTES, just published in 
the Reference Shelf, gives the background and the 
arguments pro and con. 


Competitive Debating 


Prize fighting and all major sports have their 
rules. There is a standard for judging horseflesh, 
but for years there have been no standard rules for 
debaters and judges. COMPETITIVE DEBATE 
is a long awaited book that fills this need. In addi- 
tion it contains many valuable suggestions to both 
the coach and the debaters. Outstanding debate 
coaches who read the manuscript were unanimous 
in recommending its adoption wherever debate or 
discussion groups meet. 


Supplement 


The four-year supplement (January 1941-Decem- 
ber 1944) to Subject Headings Used in the Dic- 
tionary Catalogs of the Library of Congress has 
just been published. Now all the new headings, 
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revisions, and references—and there are many due 
to the war and current discussion of postwar prob- 
lems—are available in one alphabet. This supple- 
ment is cloth-bound, contains 176 pages, and sells 
for $2. 


Visitors 


Librarians are cordially invited to visit The 
H. W. Wilson Company whenever they are in New 
York City. Mr. Wilson and his aides will be glad 
to meet you, and a guide will take you through the 
buildings and show you how the publications are 
produced from the moment the new books and 
periodicals come into the plant to the final delivery 
of the printed indexes and catalogs to the post 
office. 

To reach our buildings from downtown New 
York allow about three quarters of an hour. Tele- 
phone (Jerome 7-0900) the BULLETIN editor, 
who will tell you how to reach The Wilson Com- 
pany from wherever you happen to be. 

A good time of day to come is about eleven 
o'clock. This gives the visitor time to tour the 
plant and then have lunch with us. We'll appre- 
ciate your comments—favorable and otherwise—we 
are always interested to know how we can improve 
our service. 


Schedule of Supplements to the 
Standard Catalog Series 


Each of the “Standard Catalog” catalogs will 
hereafter print its supplement schedule in the cur- 
rent supplement. Supplements to these catalogs 
are sent as published without additional charge to 
all purchasers of the latest editions. Please check 
to see that your supplements are received promptly 
and discard superseded issues. 


Schedule 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG, 6th edition 1941 Date 
*1942-1944 3d annual supplement Sept. 1944 
1945 annual supplement Sept. 1945 
FICTION CATALOG, 1941 
*1942-1944 cumulated supplement March 1945 
1945 annual supplement March 1946 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 4th edition 1942 


*1943-1944 2d annual cumulated supplement Sept. 1944 
1945 semi-annual supplement March 1945 
1943-1945 3d annual cumulated supplement Sept. 1945 
1946 semi-annual supplement March 1946 
1943-1946 4th annual cumulated supplement Sept. 1946 
1947 semi-annual supplement March 1947 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES, 1940 edition 

*1941-1943 cumulated supplement Dec. 1943 

1944 annual supplement Dec. 1944 


Extended Supplement Service in Lieu of a New 
Edition for Which There ls Additional 


Charge 
1941-1945 five-year cumulated supplement Dec. 1945 
1946 annual supplement Dec. 1946 
1946-1947 two-year cumulated supplement Dec. 1947 





* Supersedes all previous supplements to this edition 


APRIL 1945 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Cook, D. E. and Monro, I. §. Fiction Cart- 
ALOG: THIRD SUPPLEMENT. Service 
basis 

Davis, Harold E. MAKERS OF DEMOCRACY 
IN LATIN AMERICA, Cloth-bound, $1.90 

DuBois, W. E. B. and Johnson, G. B. EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO: PREPARA- 
TORY VOLUME. $2.75 

Johnsen, Julia E. CompuLtsory ARBITRA- 
TION OF LABOR DispuTEs. (Reference 
Shelf Vol. 17, No. 6) $1.25 

Musgrave, G. M. COMPETITIVE DEBATE: 
RULES AND STRATEGY. $1.25 

SuBJECT HEADINGS USED IN THE DICTION- 
ARY CATALOG OF THE LIBRARY OF 
Conecress. Yearly subscription, $2. 
Four-year cumulation to the 4th edition, 
cloth-bound, $2 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


Book Review Digest. 1944 annual bound volume 


In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1937-1942, 6-year bound vol- 
ume. Ready late April. 

CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. January 1939-June 1943, 
4-year bound volume. Ready early April. 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. 1944 bound volume. 
Ready early May. 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 1944-June 1945, 18-month 
bound volume. Ready in June. 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. April 1944-March 1945, annual 
bound volume. Ready late April. 

READERS’ GUIDE. July 1943-April 1945, bound volume. 
Ready in June. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


MY FIRST A.L.A. 
(Continued from page 575) 


assiduous in helping her two novices become well 
acquainted with the leaders. Mr. Dewey, of course, 
was there; and he did everything to help us get a 
real start in the profession. In the years that fol- 
lowed many a library school student gained her first 
library position through her attendance at the 
A.L.A. meetings. The intimacy and fellowship that 
prevailed among library students in those days was 
a wonderful help; but in these later years, with a 
membership too large ever to be fully present at 
a given meeting, the aspiring student must in a 
measure make her own way in getting acquainted 
with those who might offer a place on their staff. 

Personally, I got started in my library career at 
that, my first meeting. The next step came when I 
went to the St. Louis meeting in the following year, 


1889, as registrar of the A.L.A., an office which 


I held for twenty years, thus building up an ever 
widening acquaintance with a large number of li- 
brary workers of all grades of service. 
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NEW BRUCE BOOKS 


for up-to-date library shelves 





TOO SMALL A WORLD 


Theodore Maynard 


The inspiring biography of 
Blessed Mother Cabrini, the little 
Italian-American woman who 
spent her life caring for the or- 
phan, nursing the sick, and teach- 
ing children . . . the true story of 
the first American citizen to 
achieve Sainthood. 


PERSONALITY AND 
SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


James A. Magner 


This is a penetrating, down-to- 
earth analysis of Christian per- 
sonality and the elements of 
which it is composed . . : an in- 
troduction to the art of success- 
fully living with one’s self, one’s 
fellow man, and with God. 


KEY TO WEAVING 


Mary E. Black 


Simple, comprehensive and com- 
plete instructions and information 
on how to prepare a loom and 
weave different kinds of patterns. 
Excellent for occupational therapy 
and rehabilitation purposes. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1104 Montgomery Bidg.,Milwaukee |, Wis. 


WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 








Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
__ paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 


Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APE X 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 $. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 

















REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1943-1944. 


A. Craig Baird 360 p. 
(A Reference Shelf book) 
Thirty-one addresses delivered by 
twenty-nine men and one woman, 
Clare Booth Luce, including: 


$1.25 


BARKLEY LIPPMANN 
BIDDLE MacLeIsu 
CHURCHILL ROOSEVELT 
DEWEY SwING 
WILLKIE 
Notes introduce each address, 


comment on the speaker’s intent, 
analyze the speech and draw a brief 
picture of the speaker. 


Published by 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 








b cay 





Timely addresses of the leading Moulders 
of Public Opinion on 

Dumbarton Oaks, Crimea, Chapultepec, San Francisco 
Conferences, also other National and International 
Plans and Problems. 


Issued semi-monthly 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


33 WEST 42 STREET, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year. $6.00 two years. 

















THE SPRING 


Watch for our new List—it should reach you sometime near 
the end of March. 


Though, as usual, the cream of the titles will be available 


HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM 


we will gladly supply any title in the Publisher’s Binding, 


if desi 


(If you fail to receive your copy, write for one.) 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library 





JUVENILES 


red. 


Specialists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLI 


SHER IN ANY BINDING 

















WANTED: CHILDR 


EN’S LIBRARIAN 


Must be library school graduate with story telling ability and the promise of 


being able to develop community and school contacts. 


for application blank. Scranton Public 


Salary $1,800. Write 
Library, Scranton 10, Pennsylvania. 











eae" semana 
° 
COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


Compiled by 
“wz Water HausporFer, M. S. 


School of Business, Columbia University, 
New York 


This important Handbook describes in 
detail a total of 577 current information 
»- services, of which 334 are listed in this 
edition for the first time. Gives infor- 
mation about 310 defunct or suspended 
services to provide complete coverage. 
Contains a detailed subject and title in- 
dex. Each service listed by publisher 
with description of price, Seaqueacy, ad- 
dress, etc. 

Of primary value in finding ‘the exact 
service supplying needed information of 
materials. Helpful to all business or- 
ganizations, maintaining library, research 
or statistical departments, to college and 
university departmental libraries, public 
libraries and to all special libraries. 


216 Pages April, 1944 Price $3.00 
S 7 | Lil ies A - ti n 
31 EAST TENTH STREET 

NEW YORK 3 
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LC 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 


LC Subject Headings 
for the past four years 
now in one alphabet. 


@ The 4-year cumulative supplement 
to Subject headings used in the dic- 
tionary catalogs of the Library of 
Congress (Fourth Edition) contains 
all the subject headings, revisions, 
and references adopted since entries 
closed in the main volumes. 


@ The war and the current discussion 
of postwar problems have brought 
many new headings into use. This 
cumulated supplement should be on 
every cataloger’s desk. 


Cloth bound $2.00 


176 pages 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 N. Y. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 569) 


Education (McGraw-Hill). The Philosophical Li- 
brary announces an encyclopedia of the arts, a dic- 
tionary of word origins, and an encyclopedia of 
religion. Random House has a new reference book 
department but has not formulated any plans of a 
long-range nature. Tentatively, it is planning to 
issue a series of dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage. 
What has appeared, however, and had already 
‘ appeared by the time the Pictorial History of the 
Second World War was reviewed in these columns, 
was a review of this title in the October 1944 issue 
of A.L.A.'s Subscription Books Bulletin. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 

Many thanks to the librarians who furnished the answer 
to Fugitive 19, which appears in so many collections. It is 
from ‘‘Ballad of the Tempest’’ by James Thomas Fields 
and is sometimes called ‘“The Captain's Daughter.’ 

A number of responses came also for number 14, which 
was also an old favorite, Longfellow’s ‘‘Leap of Roushan 
Beg."’ And the Grosvenor Library files for the source of 
the quotation, “‘One picture is worth a thousand words’’ 
discloses the fact that the author is not known. 

This month the following Fugitives are submitted: 


23. If Lincoln didn’t say the following, and this seems 
pretty well established, who did? ‘‘Voluntarism is the 
unprincipled dodge of cowardly politicians. It has 
ground up the choicest seed of the nation. It has con 
sumed the young. . .” 


WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 
of origin indicated. 


ched correctly 
dog is indicated 
; @ geographical map is pre- 
sen th breeds allotted to each area. Size 
17x22%—in two colors. $1 each or 3 for $2. 
Usual library discount. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323_Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 





f\——— _ ON SUBSCRIPTION ONLY =———F 
American Architectural Books - Hitchcock 


A new and revised edition of this standard list of 
books, portfolios and pamphlets published in Amer- 
ica before 1895 on architecture and related subjects 
is contemplated. It will show where all known edi- 
tions (more than 3000) of 650 titles are held. Sold 
only to subscribers. Price $6. 


University of Minnesota Press Minneapolis 14, Minn. 




















Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 
RADEMAEKERS 


Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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24. Who wrote “And future generations shall acknowl- 
edge his loveliness.’ 

25. Who wrote the short story, 
Bassett.’’ 
Locate a reading entitied, ‘“The Possum Hunt,’’ which 
was supposed to be a favorite of President Taft. 


“The Soul of Idabelle 


Locate a poem in which the Bible story is told in verse, 
with the lines, 
“‘Away back there removed from sight, where every- 
thing there was, was right 
Away back there removed from sin is where my story 
doth begin.”’ 
. Who wrote the poem beginning, 
“‘Old Santa Claus sat all alone in his den 
With his leg crossed over his knee 
While a comical look peeped out of his eye 
For a funny old fellow was he."’ 


29. Who said, “In a democracy, there 
tyranny, even of the greatest majority."’ 


should be nv 





WHAT GREAT MEN BL as OF RELIGION 


IRA D. CARDIFF 
Author of “A Million Years of Human Progress” 
“The Deifioation of Lincoln” 
A book which should be in every well-stocked 
reference library. Cloth $4.50 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON, 20 








Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainabie at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 


29 East 2ist Street New York 











SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. % our detailed quotations are within 
oe Sas Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
serv 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York ti, N.Y. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 

Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. game 
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words 





GTEPHEN VINCENT BENET 

fought in this war for. the things 
he loved best — America, her land 
and her people, with a mighty 
weapon—words. In his celebrated 
broadcasts are the simple, homely 
words of the farmer and the mother 
and the lonesome boy, which 


touched the heart; the bitter, biting . 


words of a workman slow to anger, 
a poet scorned for his racial herit- 
age; others had a martial air of a 
people’s army, or the staccato punch 
of the conveyor belt; and there 
were the quiet words of prayer for 
brotherhood and a clean world. 


We had all heard these words be- 
fore, but as Stephen Vincent Benét 
wrote them and we, the people, 
listened to them, they thrilled and 
inspired us. He was saying the 
things we wanted to say and the 
way we wanted them said and they 
were heard the length and breadth 
of the land. 


WE STAND UNITED and 
Other Radio Scripts is Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s contribution to 
America’s part in the war. Some 
written in prose, some in poetry, 
they have been collected not only 
as a further crystallization of his 
selfless patriotism and his versatility 
as an artist, but because thousands 


asked for copies they might keep. 


They will long be read ard quoted 
for they are the spirit and essence 
$2.50 


of America. 


>) 























DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR A.B.C.? 


It’s an. accepted abbreviation for 


Audit Bureau of Circulation 

Aerial Board of Control (Brit.) 
American Bowling Congress 
American Boxing Club 

Argentina, Brazil and Chile 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (pub. ) 
Axiobuccocervical (Med. ) 


The letters A, R and C standiny a! 
have 152 different meanings as 
closed in: 





CURRENT 
- ABBREVIATIONS 


SHANKLE = 207p. $3.00 


MUESSUENSUNANANLNU 








The scope of this dictionary 
greater than anything previous!) 
tempted. In an alphabet of abbr: 
tions it lists: 


Government Bureaus — Adminis: 


amy. Nevy ae Desiguations 


Religious Organiz: 
tions 
sa mon for Greek Letter Frate: 


also the abbreviations more freque 
ly po bag 2 in yee meen 
a? ere ends © scie! 


When a word is abbreviated in 

than one way, all ways are give: 

time one of them appears in its | 
er alphabetical order. This is tru: 
of the Latin, French, German 
abbreviations in other languag: 
cluded. 


No one can know all of today’s 4 
but ‘Current Abbreviation. 
promptly interpret them. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPAN) 
950 University Avenue, New Yo: 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


OF BEST BOOKS 








The purpose af the Readers’ Choice | . Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your i 

Each issue describes « ! 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 
staff. 


tastes and needs. 
and vecousiaaila about fifty new books that 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


IRWIN, MARGARET E. F. 
Young Bess. Harcourt 1945 274p $2.50 
The story dramatizes the course of the 
childhood and adolescence of Queen Elizabeth 
in the tumultous days of her father's reign and 


of the sparring for succession following his 
death 


KIELLAND, AXEL, 1907- 

Shape of danget ; tr. from the Swedish text 
and the original Norwegian ae 
by Carolyn Hannay. Little 1945 324p 
$2.50 

A story of the underground resistance 


movement versus the Gestapo in occupied Nor- 
way 


Murphy, EDWarpD FRANCIS, 1892- 
Scarlet lily. Bruce pub. 1944 239p $2.25 


“A fictional presentation of a Biblical 
character .. . Mary of Magdala.. . fallen from 
gtace, groping in darkness, and at last finding 
the light.” Foreword 


TARKINGTON, Bootn, 1869- 
-Imiage of Josephine. Doubleday 1945 
wie $2.50 


s the story opens, Lt. Bailey Fount, 
back Mons the Pacific . . . has been ordered to 
rest and recuperate at the Oaklin Art Museum. 
It + arg that Josephine is the real force be- 

the museum which her grandfather 
eat . And so it comes about that a some- 
what broken man becomes engaged to a 
.. » headstrong girl whom he doesn’t love, but 
who inadvertently cures his shattered morale.” 
Huntting 


‘Wescorr, GLENWAY, 1901- 


Apartment in Athens. Harper 1945 268p 
$2.50 © 
Set in occupied Athens, this is a story of 


the inhumanity of the Germans in their occupa- 
tion of defeated countries. The author de- 


x 
a 
lee 
of a 


eesti the influence upon a simple, middle- 
lass Greek family of a German officer who was 
quartered upon them 


‘ABOUT PEOPLE 


EINSTEIN, ALFRED, 1880- 

Mozart; his character, his work; tr. by 
Arthur Mendel and Nathan Broder. Ox- 
ford 1945 492p illus music $5 

A picture a * “character and of 

e personalities and iemte that exercised a 
dé -cisive influence upon it. The works that arc 
mentioned are not described, but characterized 
from the point of view of their time and—so 
far as possible—of our relation to them.” Pref- 
ace 


FERGUSSON, HARVEY, 1890- 
Home in the West; an inquiry into my 
origins. Duell 1944 247p $2.75 
“The story of the author's forbears of 
Albuquerque, . . . of his own childhood and 
youth in the New Mexico town and, of his 
maturing in the East.” American news of books 


JANTA-POLCZYNSKI, ALEKSANDER, 1908- 

I lied to live; a ch be as a German family 
slave; forewo Rex Stout. Roy pubs. 
1944. 312p $2. 7 

At head of title: Alexander Janta 

A Polish officer's account of his experi- 
ences in the guise of a French prisoner-of-war 
working on a farm in Germany. It gives. a pic- 
ture of day. existence inside rural Ger- 

many in 1940 1941 


WECHSBERG, JOSEF 
Looking for a bluebird; illus. by F. Strobel. 
Houghton 1945 210p illus $2.50 

“Reminiscences of a seagoing musician 
who before the war was a member of many or- 
chestras aboard large and smal! French liners, 
breaking his voyages with interludes ashore in 
Austria, Paris and the Riviera.” American 


news oO 
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WRIGHT, RICHARD, 1909- 


Black boy; a record of childhood and 
re Harper 1945 228p $2.50 
The author has written here “the story of 
his own boyhood in a Southern town and of his 
progression to the North, It is interesting and 
valid testimony, much of it, of abuses the Negro 
race has endured and of the emotional responses 
usually concealed.” American news of of books 


AGRICULTURE 


BRANDT, KARL, 1899- 


Reconstruction of world ture. Nor- 
ton 1945 416p iediers $3.75 
Partial contents: Effects of World war | 
upon world agriculture; World agricultura! 
trends ia the thirties to World war I; Im i= 


tion rapid: 
General orientation fect femible course of agri- 
cultural reconstruction; Outlines of reconstruc- 
tion in selected countries 


Howarp, Ropert WEstT 


Two billion acre farm; an informal his- 
tory of American . Double- 
rm 1945 209p $2. 50. 

This account of the agricultural develop- 
ment of our country includes the story of maize 
and of cotton and war, of wheat prai- 
ries, corn belts, and the cattle ranges of the 
Far West. The author traces the revolution of 


between farm and city that fathered the Grange 
and other co-operative movements 


ANTIQUES 


ROBACKER, EARL FRANCIS 


Pennsylvania Dutch stuff ; a guide to coun- 
try an Univ. of Pa. press 1944 
163p illus $3.50 

_An illustrated “guide, which iscusses 


economic introduction by E. 
PHarper 1945 174p $2 

“This book is’an attempt to describe the 
of small and medium-sized business, 
analyze some of the major problems facing this 
segment of the national economy, and outline a 
number ee, uring yr for their preser- 
. A major part of the book 

Providing equity 


peggy boa illustrates with detai! 
the essential requirements fo 
roe clothing, el aye 
pment, shelters, be 
fire building, firewood, the use o 
and knife, sanitation, camp cookery, a: 
identification of edikle, poisonous and 
Pp and trees. The second section is d 
to crafts and skills acquired as by-p: 
of camping 


pees 


KNITTING 
THOMAS, Mary (HEDGER) 1839- 
Book of knitting patterns. Macn 
1945 329p illus $2.50 
The ly chapters lain the funda: 
kaisting ttaches, “Tied Glapters deal wit 


ment and ‘special stitches, also solid { 


lace fabrics, and eyelets—simple and pi: 
got-stitch patterns, lace-faggot bias fabric 


rons and fantastic designs, and other 
stitches from East and West 


FOR MOTHERS 


AABERG, JEAN LITTLEJOHN 
ABC for mothers-to-be; drawings | 
Musial. McKay 1944 126p illus 
“Advice on the care and feeding 


pectant up to the birth of the 
eee mothers, up irth o 


NEW -ENGLAND 


MARLOWE, GEORGE FRANCIS 
Coaching roads of old New England 
inns and taverns and their storic 
with drawings by the author. M 
lan 1945 200p map $2.50 


The author describes historic inns, v 
and towns of New . “Among the 
covered are: na Boston Post Road via * 
field and via the shore, the road through 
to Keene ya Hanover, and the road 
buryport and Portsmouth.” Huntting 


THE WAR 
ABERCROMBIE, LAUPENCE ALLEN, 1: 


a eee See, by L. A 


Fletcher Pratt. Hol 
S7p illus $2.75 
Captain Abercrombie was skipper 


destroyer Drayton when the second 
began. His ship was the first Americ: 
ship, after Pearl Harbor, to come in 


with the Japanese; she was present at \/ 
Cape Esperance, and the enicre at 





so 
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“ABERCROMBIE, Laurence A.—Continued 


fronga. Besides describing personal experiences 
of the captain, the book pictures life aboard 
~ this type of vessel in war 


| Darr, James G, 

Your navy now. Oxford 1944 79p illus 
$ 

t This “account of the United States navy 
describes the vafious types of ships making up 
the fleet, the dircraft and aircraft carriers, sw 
chasers, hospital ship, tenders, etc. Chapters 
are also given to training for the various 
branches of the service.” Book rev. digest 


Heaty, THOMAS Epwarp A. 
Tourist under fire; the journal of a war- 
time traveler. Holt 1945 301p maps 
$3 


The reminiscences of a war correspondent 
who witnessed events in. Burma, India and 


Africa, It is an outspoken account of what he 
saw with many sidelights on well-known people 
Hersey, HAROLD BRAINERD, 1893- ed. 
More G.I. laughs; real army humor; illus. 
with drawings, verse, stories, and gags 
by the boys themselves; jacket illus. by 
“Wally” Wallgren.. Sheridan 1944 
256p illus $2 
A collection of selections from magazines 
published by soldiers in the army camps. “They 
were drawn by G. I. Joe himself in the South 
Pacific, in North Africa, up in Alaska, down in 
the Caribbean, in Iran, the China-India-Burma 
area, and in the training camps over here.” 
Foreword 


St JOHN, JosePH F. 
¢ calling; as told to Howard Handle- 
man. Vanguard 1945 220p $2 
“The story of an American guerilla of 19 
who—with the fall of the Philippines—escaped 
by boat to Mindanao... He spent five months 
with a native family, then joined the native 


guerilla . . . was sent to Leyte to run a watcher 
Station, and spent over two years there.” Kirkus 
Wurre, OSMAR 


Green armor. Norton 1945 288p maps 


$3 


“This is a story of fighting men in the 

and jungles of New Guinea, in the 
islands end and atolls and tangled waterways of the 
Solomon Islands. Its sources are four dog-eared 

ks "New Guinea, February-Oc- 

tober, 1942," a diary ‘With the U. S. Pacific 
‘Fleet, April-July, 1943,’ a file of dispatches to 
Australian newspapers, and a recollection of cer- 
tain a, things, men, and events.” Foreword 


WORLD PROBLEMS 


‘BERGENGREN, Roy FrepERIcK, 1879- 


-e op for Joe Doakes; for co- -operation 
at home and among nations. Harper 
1945 167p $2 


The author discusses some of the basic 
> pedblems of the world today, and, has outlined 
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ractical wedieble means of solving them by a 
ooperative movement 


Bisson, THOMAS ARTHUR, 1900- 

America’s Far policy. Interna- 
tional secretariat institute of Pacific rela 
tions, distributed by Macmillan 1945 

235p (LP.R. i inquiry ser) $3 
This book includes “‘an account of the eco- 
nomic “2 political conditions which produced 
the situation existing in July 1937, with respect 
to Chima, to Japan to the other foreign 

Powers concerned; an evaluation of develop- 

nents during the war period .. . and finally, 
in estimate of the principal political, economic 
and social conditions which may be expected in 

a post-war period.” Foreword 


FLEMING, DENNA FRANK, 1893- 
United States and the World court. 
eo 1945 206p $2 
“A study of the ways of the U.S. Senate 
with international treaties, with particular ref- 
-nce to: the World Court—our mistakes and 
ae not to make them again.” American news 


f books 
ASIA 


Eppy, GEORGE SHERWOOD, 187 1- 

I have seen God work in China; personal! 
impressions from three decades with 
the Chinese. Assn. press 1944 137p ’ 
$1.50 

“Firsthand observations made during the 
last three decades in many journeys over this 
great country.” Foreword 

Contents: I discover the Chinese; I saw 

China's ifvaders; I saw Sun Yat-sen and the 

founding of the new republic; I saw Chiang 

Kai-shek and realized his problems; I saw the 

churches amd #he Y.M.C.A. in China; I saw 

China's great wall of exclusion fall down; I see 

a new Ching in the future 


FLEISHER, WILFRID, 1897- 
What to do with Japan. Doubleday 1945 
178p $2 
A “discussion of the question of imperial 


Japan in @ postwar world, and of 
certain ., she presents to inter- 
national peace.” i 


LasKER, BRUNO, 1880- 

Asia on the move; a pressure, 
migration, and resettlement in eastern 
\sia umder the influence of want and 

. Holt 1945 207p maps $3 
“Issued under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can council, Institute of Pacific relations” 

“The present study has for its subject the 
movements of population in one part of the 
world, eastern Asia. It attempts to give just 
enough historical background to help the reader 
recognize recent drifts as parts of a continuing 
process... Its main concern, however, is with 
recent events and present conditions as ingredi- 
ents im an acutely problematic socia! situation.’ 


Fc »reword 











LATTIMORE, OWEN, 1900- 

Solution in Asia. Little 1945 214p map 
$2 

“This book took shape out of two lectures 
on ‘Japan and the Causes of War in Asia’ and 
‘Japan and the Future of America’ at Omaha, 
Nebraska, im March 1944, constituting the 
Fourth Annual Baxter Memorial Lectures spon- 
sored by the University of Omaha.” Foreword 
Contents: Importance of Asia in war and 
politics; Japan, the exponent of cut-rate im- 
perialism ; Revolution and nationalism in China ; 
China's party politics and the war with Japan; 
War, prestige, and politics; Politics of attrac- 
tion; Political nature of security; Essentials of 

an American policy in Asia 


Rowe, Davip NELSON, -1905- 

China among the powers. Harcourt #45 
205p maps (Yale univ. Institute of 
international studies. Publications) $2 

A “survey of China's potentials as a world 
cower... {The author, analyzes the factors of 
geographical structure, resources in men and 
raw materials, social organization, economic 
development—particularly within that part of 

China under the Kuomintang regime. He shows 

its weakness—the directions in which develop- 

ment is being made, the directions in which 
en is esr, with outside help.” 

Kirkus 


RUSSIA 


Wuire, WILtiaAM Linpsay, 1900- 
Report on the Russians. Harcourt 1945 
* 309p $3 

“The story of a six-weeks trip to Russia 
which ;the author, took-during the summer of 
1944 in company with Eric Johnston, President 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and Joyce O'Hara, his assistant” Introduction 
ei A condensed form appeared in “Readers’ 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Purpy, CLAIRE Leg, 1906- 
Victor Herbert; American music-m: 


iilus. Everett Shinn ; music drav 


by R. W. Kohl. Messner 1944 
illus music $2.50 i 
“The story of a man who brough 


genius to the comic opera of his day in: 
selections from his music, a complete | 


his works, available recordings, and other u 


data.” Huntting 
ROBERTS, TERENCE 
Mystery schooner; illus, by I. T. Sa 
son. Viking 1944 271p illus ma; 
Against a Care ae Ocean and 


Island background, . . » story 
cape of group of Young people fro: 
erican brot 


troops—an 
aa a Dutch sister and brother of simila: 
a splendid young Chinese boy and a smal! D 


boy.” Junior literary guiid 
SEYMOUR, ALTA HALVERSON 
On the of the fjord. Westm 
press 1944 212pillus $2 
A story “set in Norway before and 
the Nazi occupation ;that, telis of a b 


young Norwegians who carry on ... sal 
under the strictest German surveillance 
ior reviewers 


—AND STILL YOUNGE! 


McCMEEKIN, IsABBLLA (MCLENNAN ) 
Juba's new moon; illus. by Ni 
Panesis. Messner 1944 224p illus 

“A sequel a author's Journe; 


This story tells happens to the S! 
family after they reach their new home i: 
tucky.” Book rev. digest 

TOWNEND, JACK 


Railroad A B C; pictures by D: 
— Watts, F. 1944 1>7)p ilh 
alphabet picture book on re 

er Tie “A railway ABC” by Jack 


ae 
aS 


i 
Seee tae | 
2 
4 Bee art 2 








NOTABLE APRIL 


APRIL - 
1. All Iools’ Day 
Easter 
2. Pasch Monday 
Establishment of the Mint 
3. Birthday of Washington Irvin 
4. Adoption of the Present Flag 
>. Birthday of Elthu Yale 
6. Army Day 


Founding of the Mormon Chu 
Greek Independence Day 
. The Alabama Ciaims 


8. Ponce de Leon Seeks the Founta 
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g 

9. Appomattox Day 

0. Birthday of George Lippard 


Salvation. Army Founder’s Day 
. Birthday of Charles Evans Hughe 


I 
2. tlalifax Resolutions Day 
3. Jefferson’s Birthday 

Huguenot Day 

Bird Day 
14. Pan-American Day 

Birthday of Frances J. Barnes 
15, Expatriation Treaty with Great 


16. Endowment of a College Teach: 


17. Chartering of the American 
Letters 
18. The San Francisco Fire 


Pasch or the Feast of the Passov 


19. Patriot’s Day 

20, Gift of The Hague Peace Pal 

21. San Jacinto Day 

22. Arbor Day 

23. Birthday,of James Buchanan 
Shakespeare’s Birthday 
St. George’s Day 

24. The British Burn Washingto: 

25. St. Mark’s Day 

26. Confederate Memorial Day 
Fast Day in New Hampshire 


* Birthday of John James Audubon 


27. Grant’s Birthday 

28. Birthday of James Monroe 
29. Birthday of Oliver Ellsworth 
30. Feast of St. Catherine of Sie: 





DAYS 


1 of Youth 


ritain 


rs Pension Fund 
idemy of Arts and 


From American Book of Days, by 


G. W 


Douglas (Wilson, H, W.) 


) 
SRE Ae = 

















CURRENT LIBRARY _RAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS — 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favotitedeiad Boks ce Bali: aller Lists. 


The in the CURRENT Liprary Favorites (CLF) column represent the combined s 
ing of book based om reports from the public ri of: Baltimore, Birming! 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, City, Los Ang« 

Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New ork City, Pittsburgh, Port!: 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 
vex 7%, Sigures in the Bast Suutsns (BS) column represent the ast eRe of times each | 
on “best —s., to the first of the last month in New York Herald Tribune W ¢ 
Book ‘aa York imes Book Review, Publishers’ Weekly (monthly “Nationa! Best Se! !¢ 


Retail Books (monthly) .* Two dots (. _) mean not on BS lists, 


The list is arranged in order of pularity in libraries. Date of publication is immedi 
follo each title. Book club daakces are indicated by initials. The figures iaowing BRD (! 
Review Digest) indicate the one of favorable (+) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 








FICTION NONFICTION 
, CLF BS CLI 
GraHaM. Earth and high heaven. O PyLe. Bravemen. N“44 BRD 11+ 149 
‘44 BRD 9+ 2—............- 147. 141 | HAHN. GQiee w mei N 44 BRD 
Goupes. Green Dol street. Ag sige tO jhe. 132 
‘44 LG BRD Denn amigas 130 «54 | LANDON. Anna and the King of Siam 
Cronin. Green years. S “44 BRD Je’44 1G BRD7+1—...... ii! 
Qa ae ee bs eee ee 129 31 SNOW. eal sgl man S ‘44 
Whivsor. Forever Amber. O ‘44 BRD 7-+- 72 
BRD 6-- 7— 2... 2. sn cecceeeen: 121 37 Paneer “Anything sii happen. 
SMITH. Tree in Brooklyn. Ag Peete ks saa voipanss ss... 
‘43 LG 8+ 2—........ 88 .. | BowgNn. Yankee from Olympus. Ap 
Srons. Immortal wife. $ "44 BRD 44 BMC BRD 124 2—..... 49 
Py ee Re re 77 45 se oes agg ji “44 . 
betes LG cave het 10h tle iad 73 75 BROOKS. World of Washington Irving. : 
Perper. Great son. Ja "45 ........ mM Tic 
Doueias. The Robe. O ‘42 BRD . N ‘44 BRD 9+ 1—.......... 
ooh ee ee ee ee es 65 270 Hops. I never left home. Je "44 BRD 
Sramvpeck. Cannery Row. N‘44.. 61 14 Po SES EE oe 
MAUGHAM. Razor's edge. Ap "44 LG DurRaNT. Caesar and Christ. O ‘44 
BRD 114 8—....... vat eaie - = eae BRD 6+ 1— ................. 25 
SmrrH. Strange fruit. F ‘44 BRD Howarp. Walkin’ preacher of the 
ee ee 25 «( Ozarks. D°44 BRD 3+ ...... 
SHELLABARGER, Captain from Castile. KrurcH. Samuel Johnson. N ‘44 
Ja BS ai wk. aes 17 «12 BRD 6+ 2— ................ 
Davenport. Valley of decision. O KimMBROUGH. How dear to my heart. 
‘42 BRD 64 2— .....4...-.. Se N 44° BRD 3+ ........-..... 
De La RocHE. guibiing See. #8 HAYEK. Road to serfdom. N ‘44 BRD 
“44 BRD S$ wc ccvaevseeiess.. 10 626 ee eS + ee 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS in libraries during March are: Then there were five, by Eliz: 


Lawson; Lassie-C H Eric ham Linco 
Mod Aulaise Ka ib Hat Lawn maa scr codes Tye Ram 





MAY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


BOOK-OF-1 us-MoNTH Clus Juntor Lrrenary GUILD 
on as in the Philip : Singing cave, by Margaret 1: 
aie = ‘by Letitis Creston Ti by E 
s ore. boy of west cexas, by 
Fonte fe aro by 
Lrrerary GUILD ‘ Primary group: feliow, by Maxguerite 





Po 
hee 


ia ANE: ASSISTANT FOR A’ ROPERENCE DESK“ | Pip 


) Twentieth Coatary: 
Anthors 


1577p. 1942 $8.50 
1850 biographies with more 
than’ 1700 portraits “—and inci- 
‘ a.must for every liter- 


ary, reference shelf,”—Sartur- 
DAY Review oF LITERATURE. 


| Lady of Godeys 


OH, P. I, “Glen Ellen, C fornia, 
gas Be Std Wadorens 
an 
album is tnten by one of 

v's classmates who, she 
has been told, was later Mrs. Hele 











AMERICAN AUTHORS; 1600-1900 


S46p. 1938 $5.00 
1300 biographies and 400 portraits 


—a hook every library; must have 
literature teacher ought to 


t] every 
ee .. Ain invaluable and excellent 
book.”—CatHotic Library Wor ip. 


“This volume is éntirely too valuable 
» to be limited to reference toom pur- 
Librarians should assist the 


eure in a Campaign to acquaint 
. fiterature teachers in: san oa and 


high schools as well as in colleges 
with the possi of . enriched 
teaching thru the constant use not 
only of American Authors, but of all 
the other volumes in this. distinguished 
shelf of biography reference tools,”— 
Louis ‘Smores, Director of Library 
School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


dle in Author Series: 
ance hag AUTHORS ‘OF THE NINETEENTH: CENTURY 


697p. 


1936 450 


eam ta eer + 


THE mite’ at BOOK OF AUTHORS 


‘Béited by STANLEY J. Ee AND » Howat Havourt 





THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 20 thiey A en Yr 52 N.Y. 





— ‘Books FOR BOYS AND’ GIRLS 


' (CLARE TURLAY NEWBERRY'S 
by CLOTH. BOOK 


CAC 2, «Mien, Sof Aoi iene aa te maa, 


white linen in four colors. 3 or 50 


“poGs Photographs by YLLA_ Ps 
gota ig Rey fall a eve with, whetige there's 1, dog 


Bimedh) OF tee wecid-tehines shotepeaoior oF: aS 


~ THE HOUSE OF A 
HUNDRED WINDOWS 


Story and Design by MARGARET WISE BROWN 
‘Cat and Architecture by ROBERT de VEYRAC 


Sree et eerarricc 


A woons STORY 
. BLSA RUTH phe: Pictures by MASHA 


‘geaeanee 
ioe 


THE CARROT SEED ne 


By RUTH KRAUSS ‘ 
- “aera ccmatalel JOHNSON, Creator of 
AB ee cases 
A little planted a carrot seed. told him it 
re Re Ron hog But the little boy it-and watched 
ee ee Ages 3-6. $1.00 


‘How PLANES a wreegate 8 


ae on ead hd ‘ernie 
HARPER & BROTHERS "New York 16 





